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If he 
should 


come 


HE thief comes prepared—prepared to take 
your valuables. Carries the necessary tools. 
Is expert in their use. One of his tools is the 
revolver. In plain words, he is prepared to take 
your life. His deadly intent and expertness make 
up for his revolver’s awkwardness and slowness. 


You have neither expertness with a revolver 

















Ca 
« nor deadly intent. You cannot afford to stake enjoy 
h everything upon a wrist- straining, trigger - Wi 
to-nig t flinching, slow-as-molasses firearm. tells 
Settle this matter to-day for the sake of your awall 
e family. Get the Savage Automatic. The only bathi 
e 1e gun that points straight, shoots true, fires fast, Be 
without practice. It is the only gun any e mer, 
woman can shoot straight. One trigger-pull 
for each shot. Reloads ten shots in a flash. 18 S 
Our free book, ‘‘The Tenderfoot’s Turn,’’ by — ae clin 
Bat Masterson, tells why you point the Savage = 
instinctively true. Send for it to-day. BR f T pie 
SK your dealer to show you A d t h 
10 the new Savage .22 calibre n es or em | } 
Sh repeating rifle, 1909 model. Price, i Sncisisihineneiimeemmeatiil iain ieee Sten 
ots $10.00. Send to-day for free rifle i leave 
Quick book. Savage Arms Company, 826 It’s too bad that the things which children like best.are rarely the — 
Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. i best things for them. a 
a But the foods which they like best—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice pln 
THE NEW AUTOMATIC ii ——are the most wholesome cereal foods in existence. EU 
i They are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the digestible foods—the ideal of a 
' | roman 
every food expert. 
” enn semen In no other process are the granules of grain so broken up as in this. | 
. ° Nor was there ever a way to make cereals so enticing. 
Will you accept an Aluminum ' | 
* | — 
TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER Whole Grains | ff 





with our Compliments? 





Multiplied in Size | 





If so, the next time you need a dentifrice, pur- 
chase a tube of Zodenta from your druggist. It’s 





Imagine wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times their size—made 





the nicest tooth preparation you can use any- 
way, and you'll never use any other dentifrice 
after you have once used Zodenta. Cut out the 
coupon printed below and hand to your druggist 
and he will give you the Tooth Brush Holder 
without any additional charge. If your druggist 
doesn’t have Zodenta send us 25c¢ and we will 
mail tube and Tooth Brush Holder postpaid. 


ZODENTA 


is a tooth preservative, entirely different from 
ordinary pastes because the ingredients are 
blended together by intense heat-—cooked in fact 
—not just mixed together. 

Zodenta prevents the formation of tartar—that 
substance which eats the enamel and destroys 
the teeth, because it dissolves all injurious de- 
posits and hardens the delicate enamel so that foreign substances 
have no effect upon it. Zodenta keeps the teeth white, is strongly 
antiseptic,destroysall poisons and disease germsand leavesaclean, 
wholesome taste in the mouth and a fragrant odor on the breath. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 59 Tenth St., Detroit and Windsor, Can. 
Manufacturers of MILK WEED CREAM for the Complexion 


LiMhae ho 6m oS O66 666 eaneeeeeaeouaoon cond 
Bre C. W. 
FREE TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER COUPON 


To Any Druggist: 























— Upon receipt of 25c for one tube of Zodenta (for the 
LS ~ teeth) please give to the holder of this coupon one of 
f our Aluminum Family Tooth Brush Hoide1 
The F. F. Ingram Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Name — aeeimannnennneans a —— - -_ 
Address " ieapetaianeantiengia 
If the Tooth Brush Holders have not been received, mail coupon to us. give us cus- 
\ tomer’s name and we will m»il Tooth Brush Holder direct. j 
2 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERT 


four times as porous as bread. 

Honey-combed grains—but still smooth and unbroken—crisped by 
terrific heat. 

You can judge how such grains fairly melt in the mouth, and how 
nut-like they taste mixed with cream or milk. 

But they are better than you can imagine. hey are so good that we 
have at times been a million packages behind on our orders. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ Except in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c — we 


These are the foods shot from guns. 
are put into sealed guns. 
heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure 
becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times former size, yet the coats are un- 
broken, the shapes are unaltered. We have simply the whole grains made 
porous and crisp and digestible. 


Mix With Berries 


For a morning dish, mix Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice with berries. 
The blend is very inviting. 

For a between-meal dish, for supper or bedtime, serve these puffed 
grains in a bowl of milk. They are as crisp as crackers, and four times 
as porous as bread. 

At no time will these foods form a tax on the stomach. 
cereal foods made even half so digestible. 








The whole wheat or rice kernels 
Then the guns are revolved for 60 minutes in a 





Never were 
Think what such foods mean in summer—always ready, always wanted, 


always easy to digest. Order them now and see how much you are miss- 
ing. Make a note, so you don’t forget. 43) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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a Collier's 


Chicago Beach Hotel 
American or European Plan Saturday, iis 25, 1910 

















Let Us 
Show You 















Where 
&S There is 
' E 
= Real Use 
—J —_—_—_—  —___ 
= 
' in Your Home 
An ideal resort, uniting city g 
wid seashore, It is delightfully si st : fora 
; Michigan, close to the great South Parks and but - minutes 
‘ f and shopping district. 450 large out 
V ride from the theatre anc Pr : ght eight 
s—250 private baths—1,000 feet of broad verands e P I i wi 
' pas Eve Always cool, refreshing breezes — smooth, Cover Design . . . . Dra wn by Charles Dana Gibson 


sandy bathing beach nearby—every comfort and convenience 


y —all summer attractions. Tourists, transients and summer 
: find hearty welcome. For booklet, address Manager, B - : : 
otis Boulevard snd Lake Suofe_Chione A Seagoing Cruise for the Midshipmen. Photographs . . 6 PEERLESS 


f NEW YORK. N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? Editori F Idi g T bl 
ii : itorials ; ; ‘ i ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ . 
TReCLENDENING 1981083, 1S Se Eom 7 olding lable 
. $1.50 daily and up. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


SEATTLE, WASH. The Thief. Poem . . 7 , Helen Hay Whitney 8 This folding table is one of the 

Hotel Savoy on ee ot —, —r" ~ most beautiful, graceful creations ever 
crete, steel and ma e. § onabie . . . 

shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. offered in furniture, yet do not think 




































































ep BI Comment on Congress. : ‘ . Mark Sullivan 9 of it as merely an ornament ; but as a 
SUMMER RESORTS 99 staunch, serviceable, rea/ table for the 
66 e C e d . hardest kind of everyday use in the 
>: uaint ape Oo What the World Is Doing ; ; , , j ‘ ‘ 10 home, on the porch or lawn—any where. 
— Illustrated with Photographs I t | , 
- t is as substantial as any table with 
Send for this Book The Country Academy : ° P ° . Leonard Hatch 13 stationary legs—with the convenience of 
—_———_ Illustrated by Laura E. Foster being folded up into a very small space 
“od’s > place where y , . ‘ ‘ and carried about by a child. 
ees oe Cee ees Fen woes Because of Her. Story . .  .  . Bannister Merwin 14 
enjoy J : Saar 4 Illustrated by Rene Vincent The Peerless is folded or unfolded 
We've a beautifully illustrated book that é in an instant—no pins or bolts to 
tells about the coe aa eee -~ ‘You Bet’’! Story . . . Richard Washburn Child 16 bother with. Simply raise each leg 
on weapon Ms ie oe a a cial Lhe the Illustrated by Howard V. Brown and a patent steel brace automatically 
athing, the nshing and the soci e. ’ locks it in place, rigid and immovable. 
Before you decide where to go this sum- June Rapture. Poem : ; 5 ; - Angela Morgan 18 “ a ie 
ee Phare Ty as nin 9 is so solid that a table weighing onl 
mer, send for Quaint Cape Cod. twelve pounds will suppest Eve’ men 
It’s Free Woman To-Day ° e ° e e . e ° e 19 aggregating over a tl ousand pounds! 
Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., Illustrated with Photographs ‘ Ideal for luncheon 
: . pe * or tea—for cards—for 
Room 183, New Haven, Conn. For the Reader of Books . . Conducted by Rowland Thomas 20 wine, Male ae te 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. size for dining room. 
mere | is Round or square 
TOURS | VOLUME XLV NUMBER 14 gnieen est yenae 
PPP PPP nan P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St. ; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent og Sout theaniie 
| Magnificent S. S. “‘Arabic”’ CLARK’S Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale by Saarbach's veneer top. Every 
| leaves Feb. 4; rates $400 up, News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, table fully guaranteed 
| including shore excursions; 71 ORIENT | London, W.C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 7 F 
c enchanting days. Stop-over copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second class matter 
privileges. Program ready. CR U ISE February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. oinis by deale 8 everywhere. 
8 FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York pre: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. poiicy ie saline. y aet 
EUROP est Way toWee Ruropeat Mod 1 Si oreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents gladly cett gon wh re they can 
erate Cost. Send for Booklet, ———— Pa Te  -eenee seen in own, 
. anaes ; | IDEAL NOTICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS. —Change of Address" Subscribers when ordering a change of address should he SE 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY ive the old as t address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must 12 Pound 
ox 105 ittsburg, Pa ——- Pate # Be Ngee can be made, and before the first copy of Coll:er’s will reach any new subscriber, CARROM-ARCHARENA C0. 
sy ° : Peerless Table 
Convert Your Bicycle into a Supporting 1092 Ibs. 122 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 














Motor-Cycle using our Attachable 


Outfit. Fits any wheel. 
} Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
* torsand Castings. Stamp forcatalog. 


* Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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f | J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 
| 
' 
| 
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‘An Investment 
in Satisfaction 
as Permanent as 
the House Itself 









A 
¥ 
ae UNDERWEAR 


— \ Underwear. Enjoy the grateful silky feel 





| E’'T Summer breezes fan your body 
_4 through the myriad pores of AKeepkool 





We > ee ; é : 
‘y ah J of the sheer, but strong, Aeepkool fabric— 
| AHO? the sense of freedom and comfort given by the eistiien ath 
| >) springy texture of Aepkool. / ik) 
di 10". ° ° 
| . \ KEEPKOOL is the only Elastic 


4 \ Ribbed, Porous Underwear P a 


5 | Made in knee or ankle length drawers, short or 
ip ) long sleeves and athletic shirts. 


Insist on Keepkool — if your dealer can’t supply you, we will 


| i \) Men’s Gren: 50c Boys’ ue. 25¢ 


’ ae 44 
WE s}, Men’s Union Suits $1.00. Boys’ Union Suits 50c. 
sat) wha | Catalog and sample of fabric on request 
\S ELSIE FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
MAGN I) iL Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. 























% GUARANTEED BATHS 
| ' 2 i > . . . 
boii ; _! | Cheap bathroom fixtures, like all cheap things, are costly—costly in lack of 
sanitation— costly in their short-lived attractiveness. The little you save on 
STERLING their first cost is offset a hundred times by the continual expense that follows. 
| You cannot afford to install cheap bathroom fix- baths. The “Standard” Green and Gold label bath 
} tures in your home—vou cannot afford to be un- is triple enameled It carries the five-year guar- 
certain about their quality For, if there is one antee. The “Standard” Red and Black label bath is 
| room in your house where quality means every- double enameled. It carries the two-year guarantee 
A ing, tk 00 in estio y] s r ‘ room > paces . ap ach. * 
, are pure gum tubes, made on new mechanical lines of cross-laid sheets of fine Para, coated oes -saagele oa = sphielleas= af ly is the bathroom. And, each at its price is the best and most thorough- 
heavily with a mica-impregnated blue layer, which prevents oxidization, reduces heat, | The Standard” Green and Gold Guarantee Label 1} eiihe ‘te aititie ‘ 
- u | . ly dependable bathtub is possible to purchase. 
adds 30% to the strength and 100% to the life of the tube. Dealers everywhere. Booklet Jona bathroom fixture is an assurance of all you act . 
on request. STERLING RUBBER WORKS, Rutherford, N. J expect and want your bathroom equipment to be— When you buy your bathroo m fixtures insist that 
Sterling Tires are only as good as the best | @ / more. It is a guarantee of permanency, of _ they bear the Stasdard” Guarantee label. And, 
Lo | attractiveness and sanitation—and of a life time of to avoid unscrupulous substitution make sure that 
ae | satistying service. every fixture bears the label both before and after 












- ; ey There are two classes of “Standard” Guaranteed its installation in your home 
Mullins Steel Pleasure Boats Can t Sink Send for your copy of our beautiful new book, “Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your 











” Easiest to Row- Absolutely Safe | bathroom. Many model rooms are illustrated costing from $78.00 to $600.00. This valuable 100-page book is sent for 6c postage. 
Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. | | : - 
Can't I cme dry ¥ it or sink lana life time Standard Sanitary TI) fg. Co. Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. ‘i peers ny ‘ oe ag a oe a j | Offices ) New York: 35-37 West 31st St. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue Boston: John Hancock Building 
1 ; ' jn dna a | and { Chicago: 415 Ashland Block St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth St Louisville: 319-323 W. Main St. 
| 4-Ft. Prince i iad tis aot ane =— = Show- | Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S.E. 
j Row- Boat. Price Beats, Hestion , See rooms / Toronto, Can.: 59 Richmond St. E. ae nag : os Coie Dee London, E. C.: 59 Holborn Viaduct 
. AU : ! y 8 t ith Sts. 
complete with oars, $34.0 es THE W. H Mt LLINR CO. oni } | Houston, Texas: Preston and Smi s 








June 25 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIEB’S ” 
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CM hen Your t Money + 
0 ss 
a) 8 
GoLp Bonps|| Q Isit earning 6%? If ADVERTISING BULLETIN a 
not, you are losing on NO. 61 af 
every dollar just so much as your ceeds H 
int # i %, 7 ae eis 2 . ™ ar — aids 
resorting: fal hott of 6 THE OCCUPATIONS AND INCOMES OF COLLIER’S a 
@ Six per cent. is thoroughly conservative, as READERS al 
is shown by the American Real Estate Com- — . ee ea at os 
pany’s record. Starting in 1888 with $100,000 I HAVE mentioned before in these professions—physicians, surgeons, gan 
— , itnow has Assets of $15,536, 199.47 bulletins that of the 580,000 lawyers, etc., that 56,000 are off- 





$1,751,154.38 Surplus. Its Bonds have 
paid 6% unfailingly for 22 years, and will do 


You Wire 


copies of Collier’s that represent its cials and owners of manufacturing 

















We know that 72,000 are in the cause of it? weal ane Way he SS Sens bs Ge ened 
only rival. Write Dept 42 for a copy today. 


The GREATEST “small” %.) Cas , Telephone the Electric Light Company in 


Comforts in Traveling. 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


— 
i— a 


a 
* 
hi l Th ire list i '@ 
se ‘irculation, something plants. e entire list is ' a 
hs suse tat ven. Atbdeee aledin vow present net circ ulation, something 5 much Your House ee 
July dividends or savings let us explain the like 545,000 are delivered by mail too long to enumerate. If It Meant | e 
advantages of the A-R-E Gold Bonds for to paid-in-advance subscribers. To me the mott interesting thing “Switchi . P : 
ip (by instalment a at 6%) or This high percentage of actual ;,, computation based on the aver- witching on Daylight ? a 
or direct investment at 6% nce 38 “de 7 : y j s 
6% COUPON BONDS subscriptions ne “ageiee ielbora age income of the various classes. Daylight at 10,11, or 12 o'clock at night? Or | = & 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more interesting and valuable work whic It is carefully made and, in the ANY time for that matter? Any time or place— . 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS was begun two years ago and re- opinion of a competent statistician, attic cellar, linen closet, porch or trunk-room? s 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year —_ ge Pa dag nothing is far below the actual figures, yet It = od you to wire your house NOW— : pose} 
ess than the compilation, from ac- + « * , : etre a now that electric light is so much ch com 
Secs ed Gs anell ome axsasins teherna. ead . pn it shows that the combined yearly g eaper. ' a 
tion, literature and map of New York City. tual, ? rst- eC Ties pm - sa oc- income of Collier's subscribers a hight 
cupations of Colliers subscribers. reaches the astonishing total of General Fi t | © Paten 
American Real (state Company We compiled these figures partly more than seven hundred and fifty ec Fic . Y | 
Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,536,199.47 for our own information, but mainly millions ($750,000,000) of dollars 1 to 
. Capitaland Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 because we knew the facts would I ; ef az a amps ° vestis 
oom S10 527 Fifth Avenue, New York be valuable to advertisers and be- 7 — hin sapien kly pera pe » v4 
J —— — are furnishing a weekly guide for J «a : ankl 
sited Sale witn: Cilia dieiek- deli tary anny peer. use less than one-half the electricity used in old : va 
—_—= = — = the expenditure of a considerable style lamps of equal candle power. Screw them a oT 
tisers are entitled to know the facts. portion of this enormous sum. Do into any socket just like the ordinary incandes- B style 
But I do not mean to make this you wonder, then, that Collier’s is cents. They give sunlight without the sun’s heat. } ead 
an advertisement for Collier's. 1 careful of the advertisements that it Electricity lightens the dark places instantly— - " 
rant to tell you some of the inter- publishes? On the other hand, is without age up the air.” Even the con- 8 - 
° Py q . . : _ 2. s ura 
esting things we discovered. it remarkable that the great body pronsapathe on sethgosin mg cg allen : pleas 
For instance, we know that 25,000 of honest, reliable advertisers ap- 7 v GF SAS Ce SHS ERS See is 
of you are bankers, brokers, insur- prove this policy and find their in- Meo ner poh gry ong : | 
ance officials or real estate operators. vestment the more profitable be- cottage lighting It tells you how and * | 
' 
® 
® 
a 
* 


your city and let one of their Illuminating En- 
gineers estimate on lighting your house. If your | 
home is already wired ask them to show you 
Poi ligne ngnegaalangectin geil the sun’s only rival—the new G-E Mazda lamp. 
looking neat with fine linen, without at iering. When 


soiled they wipe perfectly clean and w hit “Wat cell dang a saa sf . “ re . . ow " GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
damp cloth. Have tre dull thee finish, ‘ot celluloid or 

rubber. They never wilt, or fray. In all the latest styles. Dept. 42 Schenectady, N. Y. 
Collars 25c. ” Cuffs 50c. 

If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 

number wanted with remittance, and we will 

mail, postpaid. Booklet of styles free on reque. st. 


Manager Advertising Department 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE—‘‘Advertising Educational Institutions’’ 
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THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 Waverly Place, New York | ANTI- -NICOTINE PIPE Va h 
pete noor eb = Coetenaeerenine sot Mf Abc 
rir || 17 Jewel $ 7 5 coop tae ndpel om peg MM Pe 
(omrort I / tating wnt You never # $1.00) | 
COLLARS Se Currs E GIN nmnencons / Order 3 or More Today. Sent Prepaid 
H. MENGES Anywhere _ 
a The Smokers’ Friend Money Back if | 





129 Menges Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Not Satisfactory 





Our Great Special 


Sent Any” FREE TRIAL‘ 
where on 
Guaranteed to keep accurate time. Fitted in double stock 
gold-filled case, any style engraving, warranted for 20 years. 
You do not pay one penny until you have seen 
and examined this High-Grade 17-Jewel Elgin my lessons by correspond- 
Watch, in any style hand-engraved case, right in your own ence. Inexpensive and 


home. LET US SEND IT TO YOU, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. If it suits you oe a 


learn every style of cor- 


y A feecessttr vith Pay Only $1.50 a Month fain Hons forthe sa 
Zi , 


horse fancy gaits and 
s, ~ Knee Drawers We Trust Every Honest Person No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary tricks, and scores of 

















Learn at home to be an expert 
rider and trainer, by taking 













































( 
or income, we will trust you for a High-Grade Elgin Watch, secrets never before | 
Tr fit so well. you in a handsome Gold-filled case, warranted for 25 years, adjusted to oo . 
ey . Jy You Assume No Risk Three Positions, Temperature and Isochronism, and guaranteed to pass in- everything tle ag Magen double your horse's value, | 
foraet theyre there “ ” spection on any Railroad. \\'e are the Original and Largest House in the world fronclad guarantee in refund of every cent if you’re not sat- | 
¢ g y In Dealing With Us. selling Watches and Diamonds on credit (Established 1858). Because of isfied. 20 yenrs’ wonderful experience. Hu ndreds of enthuslastie } 

the enormous volume of our business, we can and do undersell other houses. men and women graduates, Write for handsome free booklet 

25*, 50%and $129 at je F agp the gp haf Write for our handsome free catalog, containing over 1500 illustrations of Watches, outlining course. Special proposition if you write today. (9) 
while paying a little each month. | |)jamonds, and Artistic Jewelry. It tells all about our Easy Pay- PROF. JESSE BEERY, 408 Academy Street, PLEASANT HILL, 0. ' 

your dealers.or sample IT’S EASY! | oe nt Plan- the “‘Loftis System’’—and how we send Elgin 19 Jewel 
) |: TEACH 





CTL 


50). » Chicaaqo. oftis Magazine, devoted to “Styles and 
4 CenterAve Chicago BROS. & CO Dept. F 38, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill | Stories of Diamonds, Precious Stones, a —e ae eu = 
° . Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Lonis, Mo Fine Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Heap: bows padre ae om toy ah ekpart tained 
of you by mail, [ also tea 








pair from the makers. W. Raymond and 21 and 23 Jewel Elgin Veritas; also W altham | 
| 
| 


| FT Wi atches, 19, 21 and 23 Jewel, 16 and 18 sizes, anywhere on — trial, 
: | without security or one penny deposit. 
A Steinte co O IS THE 2 a a Send today for a free s imp le copy of the 








NO METAL 













































































Shorthand. Am placing 
instructors in m al 
t h te ecome & bette ponmee write me. I will 
, : - . send you ? “: Ek one of my Favorite Pens and Py 
Ca n (©) u | yo 16 | u cr bigg A d a age seks! ude he ansomerian Journal. Write today. 
a es eee | ¢. W RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ng, Mechanical Drawing. Practical in- 
Guinea Haha 0 I help them HORSE POWER COMPLETES —WANTED 
to positions instructors practical mer eee aapai Chauffeurs—Auto Salesmen 
Tt paid easy i ments. Write for Write for complete catalog tod . X i 
There are excellent, bic f formation ies. 4s L. Gusts, Director sade motors are built in th “Targest: plant in the weld Good Salaries ae 
money - making opportu | COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS voted exclusively to the manufacture of be ung — f goo 1 eearipe mph pie 4 a - x 
nities for the operator of the | | \ 1720 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 LEIB STREET, DETROIT, MICK { A ‘ lea vot hy ai il. Der vie d for trained men 
ad at Sa - far exceeds the supply. Cost nrapigelines : | 
ro. Cannon Gamera - ; SSAA, sinall part payable after you secure a ps 
Tin out, gabe « IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST Original and Genuine _ | | sh SE Sin Enea Wate For pial 
street corners, in fact whereve } wei 63 The Automobil College of Washingt , Ine. 

»ple gather ~ fhe Cannon makes Washington, D. C | 
eight finished photo buttons in 9 MAI ] I 'D Mil K wets oo oe Greatest school of Auto Engineering | 
one minute, ready to wear. Con gs Bank, Wash., D.( in U.S: | 
Pe Satis venalie ton ats only 2c m 9 Food-Drink for all ages. —<—$—$—$—_——————— — | 

tte t 






. Positively No Better than Tea or Coffee. iv = a _ pre | } rie, 

SapT i aatetw ears we as Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home: |) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ci 
iness his pays te r complete outfit nsisting of W ome || — 
€ at Seatere igianisneientrmanvewomnet | Others are Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK Tar ”? ||| HOME = tet eran meirpeeonied Sa 
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MONEY. Perhaps can find POSITION 
for you, too! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN. 
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The Modoc ,; 
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Style with 


comfort. Re, 
moderately broad, 
high toe. ‘“Cheral” 


Patent Colt. 
y with hard-to-fit feet, will save 

0U— ime, trouble and money by in- 
vestigating the Florsheim Shoe. 

‘‘Hugtite’” Oxfords, that hug the heel, 
ankle and instep. ‘*Natural Shape’’ lasts, 
that fit the feet as nature intended. 

The Modoc is a perfect combination ot 
style and good taste, and one of the season’s 
leaders. 

“The Shoeman,’’ our Spring and Sum- 
mer booklet, illustrates a number of ‘‘Nat- 
ural Shape’’ lasts, one of which is sure to 
please you. Mailed free on request. 

Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 

Shoe or send us $5.25 to cover cost of 


shoes and express charges, and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 
The Florsheim Shoe Company 
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3-in-One keeps all fishing tackle in per- 
fect order. Reels oiled with 3-in-One won't stick or 
hang at critical moment. They always work easily 
and surely, 3-in-One will not gum, turn black or 
sticky, 

3-in- -One Prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, preserves woodea 
tods, too, making them tough and pliable. 

Draw your a silk or linen, through rag moist- 
ened with 3-in-One. Makes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle, preserves lines, 
vets and traps in either fresh or salt water. 

F Try 3-in-One at our expense. Write for 
liberal free sample and-booklet. 3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 35 B’dway, New York 
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without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS’ FRE EE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our ed of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 

° Do not buy a bicycle 
Factory Prices crs'pair of tives irom 
anyone at any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and learn our wonder- 
Sul proposition on first sample bicycle going 
to your town. 

-) everywhere are making 
Rider Agents i2"inoney “exiiviting 
and selling our bicycles. We Sell cheaper 
than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, ams, repairs and all sundries at half usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-54, CHICAGO 





Men’s Fashionable Clothes 
Made To Order after latest New York De- 
signs. We will trust any honest man any- 
where. We guarantee a perfect fit. Send 
for our camples and book of latest New 
\ York fashions free 
S. EX HANGE CLOTHING C0., (Inc.) 

») America i = st and Leading Mer- 

hant Tx Dept. €, 2839 Broadway. 


Ws) Ve Ag” eo No. 1 Park P — New York 
=e, Lily. Lstabiished 1885 








NOTING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof. 
its showing in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, etc., or operating 
FIVE CUNT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the re furnish 
« prea te outfits We rent films 

Catalo re 


225 Searbeen St, Dept. 162, Chicago 


Safety Razor Blades 
Made Sharper Than New 4&2 2 tn 


Exclusive process ; no wearing down; double edge blades a 
Pecialty. Send one dosen blades 
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and 30c today and save 70: 


_SHARPEDGE COMPANY, Woodmont, Conn. 
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evort as to Patentability lilustrated Guide 
Ben ok. ami List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICrOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D.C 
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@, Among the features scheduled for publication in the near future are 
an account, by a Collier’s correspondent, of a flight taken by him in a 
Wright aeroplane; an article on present conditions in Cuba, and the 
announcement of the winners of ‘‘The Church in Our Town’’ contest 











How it Feels to Fly 





q@ Almost a new era in our gradual conquest of the air began with 
Curtiss’s flight from Albany to New York. Within a few weeks new 
proposals of long flights from town to town have become a part of 
almost each day’s news. Ata bound aeroplaning has changed from a 
perilous business for a few experts to what might almost be called a 
popular sport. All sorts of people with little or no instruction are 
more or less successfully flapping about these days. 


@, There will be special timeliness, therefore, in the article by 
Arthur Ruhl describing a flight with Orville Wright, and explaining 
some of the problems of aerial navigation from the bird-man’s point 
of view. The Wrights taught a number of pupils to fly at Montgomery, 
Alabama, during the early spring, and more lately at their old experi- 
ment ground near Dayton, Ohio. Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten about them in various newspapers and magazines, Collier’s corre- 
spondent is the first they consented to take up on this side of the water. 
The article, which will be illustrated by photographs, will give, in ad- 
dition to a description of the sensations of flying, an explanation of 
the workings of the Wright machine, and of some of the fundamen- 
tal aerial difficulties it has solved. 





‘The Church in Our Town’’ 


Announcement 





@. Manuscripts for «The Church in Our Town”’ contest have been read 
and the winners of the two prizes will be announced in the near 
future. A number of manuscripts will be retained in the hope that they 
may be published in whole or in part. Others will be returned at once. 


@. The contest editors regret exceedingly to report that a few manu- 
scripts were lost from the office through the carelessness of a light- 
hearted Neapolitan, whose early morning zeal for cleanliness exceeded 
his appreciation of literature. None of them, however, would have 
been eligible for a prize. They were all of the “«C” or ‘*D” class, 
and had been set aside for a fourth and final reading before being 
returned. Twelve bales of waste paper in a warehouse under the 
Brooklyn Bridge were searched for them in vain. Apparently the 
manuscripts are gone forever, but if any of their contributors en- 
closed stamps, we should be glad, when so informed, to refund them. 





A Square Deal for Cuba 





q@, In his second article—the first dealt with Porto Rico—Mr. Caspar 
Whitney pleads that Americans give Cuba and the Cubans a fair 
chance. He believes that the Cubans are making good as rapidly as 
could be expected considering climate, racial difficulties, and their long 
heritage of unrepresentative government. And he protests againt irre- 
sponsible agitators and the unsympathetic tourist who disposes of the 
whole island when his first glance tells him that it is not exactly 
like what he has known at home. 


q@. “Cubans are friendly, hospitable, and courteous,’? Mr. Whitney 
finds, ‘‘but they do not like the average Americans they meet casually 
in Cuba, and I do not blame them. If there is anything more mad- 
dening than the touring American of loud voice and rough-shod man- 
ners, who swaggers through their land with a smirk of superiority, 
and the ready insinuation of perhaps another intervention, it would 
be hard to locate or describe.’’ 


@. The article contains, in addition to such personal impressions, a 
considerable amount of solid and illuminating statistics. 
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Your Savings 


HROUGHOUT our 
whole country, 
thousands of people are 
bending nervously over 
stock tickers and rush- 
ing out to buy the last 
edition of the evening 
paper, all to see whether 
the stock in which they 
are speculating with their 
savings has gone up or 
down a few points. 
Gloom or happiness is 
governed by the last word 


from Wall Street. 


How much better to buy some- 
thing, the value of which does not 
change—something worth one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar when you 
buy it and always worth that. 


Our mortgages on New York City 
real estate are just that. Your money 
and your interest are guaranteed by 
our associate company, the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company with 
its $7,500,000. The title is guaranteed 
by our Company with its $14,000,000. 

You can invest as little as $10. a 
month or you can get from us a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of such investments 
if you desire. The quality and safety 
of all are the same and our fees have 
been paid by the borrowers so that the 
investment is without expense to you. 

Write us how much you might be willing 


to invest and we will send you a booklet 
describing an investment of that amount. 


JiLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’TentsThat Last 


Buy a tent that the rain cannot beat through, and 
that will last and give you fine service for years. 
An inferior tent will give you lots of trouble. 


Send for Geo. B. Carpenter & Co.’s 
Catalogue—FREE 


It is filled with illustrations, and with 
prices for tents, kit bags, hammocks, 
camping outfits, cots, furniture, stoves 
and clothing. Also boat sails, wagon 
covers, paulins, stack, binder and 
horse covers. 

If you are interested in_sail 
boats or motor boats, send 20c 
in silver or U.S. Postage for 
ur 600-page Marine Supply 
Catalog No. 71. The Tent 
Catalog No.81 is sent Free. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
200 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers for the U. S. Government 


Solid Comfort Rester 







































“Rocks when you rock—rests you all the time’ 
Fits any chair: just put one 
end on the chair seat. Most 
comfortable device made. 
Spring steel frame, com- 
position leather cover, 
black or maroon, Folds 
into space 28 in. x 8 in. 
Price $5.00express prepaid 
east of Missouri River. 


emoh Gems 


\\ nae A oks like a diamond—wears like a 
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einen mnd—brilliancy guaranteed forever 
—stands filing and fire like a diamond— 
has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
1-20th the cost of diamonds, Set only in 
solid gold mountings. A marvelously re- 
mstructed gem, Not an imitation. 
Guaranteed to contain no glass, Sent on 
approval, Write for Catalog. It is free. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Bdway, St. Louis 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Sample Outfit FREE. 1% profit on 
every sale of the Boss Clothes Rack. 
2,000 sold in one county. Five other big 
sellers. Write today for Special Offea. 
Sterling Mfg. Co.. Dept. A6, Racine, Wis. 


WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET 
Wing out beds and seach how Co Stow Bane 
heds, boxes, out-do re, 

n arkets waitin 
We were first : 25 ye National 
Spawn & Mushroom (o., Dept. He I Hyde Park, Mass. 


G 180 340.00 




















MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
You Should Have My Free Boox« 


ATENTS tie name, TS THE, FUTURE, 


“WHAT and HOW to INVEN' ok free! 


LS E. VROOMAN. Patent fox wer, Lf Washinton D.C. 
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Advice and books free, 
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Listening to orders on the “Iowa” 

















Coming down the steps of the 
Academy on the way to 
the launches 






































Off for the ship 


Some of the pretty girls who came down to see the “ middies”’ off 


A Seagoing Cruise for the Midshipmen 


ye “Blue Water” school has the upper hand in the world’s navies, and our 

navy as well believes that the open sea is the best training ground for our 
officers and sailors. Hence, the training squadron of the midshipmen at Annapolis 
will not hug the hospitable shores of Long Island or work their heads off in drills 
of seamanship in the quiet waters of Gardiner’s Bay. This time the ‘“middies”’ 
stick to sea, and in battleships, too, even if they are not the latest. The “Iowa”’ 
and the “Indiana” and the “Massachusetts,” ships which made history in the Span- 
ish War, are the squadron. The cadets will be away for three months, and ten 
thousand miles will be covered. Foreign shores will be seen, and strange ports will 
widen their horizon. Captain George R. Clark, U. S. N., Commandant of Cadets, 
is the commander-in-chief of this training squadron, and under his watchful eye 
these young Nelsons will have their first lesson in practical seamanship, navigation, 
gunnery, and torpedoes. In Plymouth the young gentlemen will meet their confréres 
of the British Navy, the “snotties” of the service, as Marryat called the midshipmen 
of the King. Marseilles, Madeira, and the Azores will be other stopping places, and in 
these ports there will be a lot of play, but while at sea nothing but work. For the pur- 
pose is to train these young men for the responsibilities of the future in a practical way, 
and the midshipmen will take their turn in the engine-room and on the bridge, nurse 
the dynamos and coal ship, and in the three months get the practical hang of seagoing 

















Slinging hammocks on the ‘“lowa’s” deck 














Every fellow his own pack horse 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


Robert J. Collier, 416-430 
NEW YORK 


A Competence . 

NEW YORK LAWYER, of sufficient distinction to have been a 
Governor of the State, is quoted as saying that he is acquiring 

a competence as fast as possible; when he has it, he is going 

to hurry to his New Hampshire farm and stay there, for he 

does not ‘‘ care to remain in New York and hear as a result of the 
antics of Insurgents and Socialists the ‘ Marseillaise’ sung by a wild- 
eyed mob ramping down Broadway.’’ Bar, for a moment, the problem 
of how to invest his competence. When a wild-eyed mob has possession 
of Broadway, New York City bonds will be an unsatisfactory source of 
income; so will National City Bank shares; so will Consolidated Gas; 
so will railroad bonds; so will real estate mortgages. About the only 
thing Mr. BLACK can do with his competence is to put it in gold coins 
and hide them under the oak stump back of the pasture field. Even 
from his own severely practical and possibly selfish point of view, 
wouldn’t he do better to stay in the game and help those sane radicals 
who are trying to keep this country a nation of such equality of oppor- 
tunity and wide distribution of property that Socialism must always 
remain rather a theory of ultimate perfection than an immediate ambi- 
tion? The strongest bent toward Socialism in the United States comes 
from Mr. BLAck’s class and Mr. Buack’s political party—from the 
protective tariff, the end of which is to turn this into a nation of two 
kinds of people, factory owners at the top and factory workers at the 
bottom. The tariff builds up the city at the expense of the country, 
tends to destroy the agricultural class of small property owners, which 
is the chief bulwark any nation can have against Socialism. Ours is a 
complacent and cautious nation; if Mr. BLack were a London lawyer, 
he might with more reason be disturbed. As for the Socialists, more 
power to their elbows—for a long time to come, at least. They preach 
pure reason, and try to keep the publie eye focused on the ultimate ends 
of logic. The forces opposed to putting pure reason into practical 
operation are, at a rough guess, about ninety-nine to one; they include 
all organized business, the law, family ties, the church, and most of our 
fundamental human instincts. The Socialists have on their side a 
singular gift for making themselves heard, but even so, it will be a long 
time before the balance is seriously disturbed. 3 


A Slow-Moving Nation 

\ E ARE A COMPLACENT and cautious people. The Pure Food 

law is so just and reasonable that not even the few manufacturers 
who must abide by its restrictions raise a voice against it—and yet it 
knocked at the doors of Congress for seventeen years before it reached 
the statute books. The postal savings bank is an institution so impor- 
tant and beneficent that GLADSTONE, at the end of his career, said: ‘‘ Of 
all my legislative acts, the creation of the Postal Savings depository is 
the most important.”’ 





It is so reasonable, there is so little sound argu- 
ment against it, that, to quote one of its advocates in Congress, ‘ there 
sno man, or set of men, or party, or combination of parties, which dare 
lay hands on this measure after the system has been in operation one 
year”? And yet the Postal Savings Bank was recommended by Post- 
masters-General for forty years, beginning with CRESSWELL in 1871, 
before it finally passed Congress on the ninth day of the present month. 
Por the future, there are a dozen reforms equally reasonable, equally 
hecessary, opposed only by the small handful who must conform and 
Whose opposition is frankly selfish; yet their final enactment will be a 
matter of years and patience. —No headlong nation, we. 


Checks 
N" ONLY ARE WE A NATION of restrained emotions, suspicious 
| of experiments. In our form of government, the brakes and 
checks and difficulties put in the way of translating a popular desire 
Into a statute are not realized until studied. The present tariff law 
Went on the statute books August 5, 1909. Few will deny that any 
plebiscite taken the same day would show that the law was disapproved 
by nine-tenths of the people; yet not one voter will have a chance to 
xpress his disapproval at the ballot-box until a year and three months 
later, November 8, 1910. And even if the anti-tariff victory next No- 
vember should be unanimous, if every successful candidate for Congress 
Were a Democrat pledged to revise the tariff downward, consider the 
cheeks in our Government which would still stand in the way of work- 
Ing out the popular will: in the first place, the new Congress would not 


meet for another year and a month after the election, until December, 
Tune ® 


West Thirteenth Street 


June 25, 1910 


1911. Then there would still be the Senate; it would have to be changed 
through the long and complicated process of reversing the political 
complexion of nearly twenty State Legislatures. And after the Senate 
there would be the President; the voters can not express their disap- 
proval of the present tariff through a change in the Presidency until 
March 4, 1913. 
An Unwilling Congress 

FJ HERE HAS BEEN IN LATE YEARS a marked change in the 
| voluntary responsiveness of law-makers to public opinion. Law- 
making bodies do not wait for the machinery of elections to turn them 
out; they act in anticipation of the ballot. In a speech made on the 
day the Postal Savings Bank bill passed the Lower House MurDOCcK 
said: 

“Not since I have been in Congress have I known a measure with so many mem- 
bers against it and a measure for which so many members will vote. ... And there 
is a reason for that. ... Generally, over the United States the bankers are opposed 
to it. Now I have made several little tests around this House and in the Senate, 
and I find that in Congress over fifty per cent of the members are connected with 
banks, chiefly as directors. Here is a measure generally opposed by the bankers of 
this country, which is in reality a creation of bankers, and which will be passed by 
bankers’ votes. To my mind, this is a great tribute to representative government, 
and, in this instance, evidence of the responsive capacity of the American Congress 
to public sentiment.” 

Really radical action is far distant from a Congress where one-half are 
bank directors, and not one is the representative of labor. England has 
one labor man in the Cabinet and forty in the House of Commons. 


A Book of the Day Before Yesterday 

N A YEAR OF INSIPID BEST-SELLERS, amidst a deluge of books 
| so valueless that one is tempted to question the benefits of cheap 
print, there need be no apology for calling attention to a volume of 
alluring interest and permanent worth, old but not widely known. To 
the generation under thirty, GEORGE KENNAN’S is not a vivid name; 
people who are forty or fifty remember well his exposure of the Russian 
prisons in the ‘‘ Century’? Magazine in the late eighties. (Of muck- 
raking only the name is new; the ‘‘ Century’’ and Mr. GILDER effected 
many a wholesome reform long before Mr. MCCLURE or most of the rest 
of us were in business.) But Mr. KENNAN’S best book was first pub- 
lished by Putnam’s in 1870, and the experiences that went into it 
occurred from 1865 to 1867. KENNAN, then a youth of nineteen or 
twenty, joined the party that set out to build a telegraph line across 
northern Asia, connecting Paris and New York by land lines. The 
suecess of the shorter Atlantic cable made the project useless when it 
was half-way done. They dropped their wires in the middle of Siberia, 
and to this day the Chukechis use the glass insulators for drinking 
eups. The narrative, ‘‘Tent-Life in Siberia,’ is touched by youth 
and the sense of high adventure. For mature readers it has charm 
and permanent worth; for boys it is some millions of degrees more 
interesting and more valuable than the made-to-order flub-dub that 
goes by the name of juvenile books 


A Flower 
ROM CHAUCER TO ALFRED AUSTIN the English poets have 
labored untiringly and on small wages to advertise the beauty of 
the rose and its appeal to the tender sentiments. No other flower has 
welcome,’’ or even 


ever been considered as ‘‘ soft’’ as the rose, or as ‘ 


as ‘‘fragrant.’’ SHAKESPEARE, propounding the question of what’s in 
a name, takes for his example: 
“That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Even this Immortal. it would seem, could think of nothing sweeter! 
MILTON, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ speaks of, 
*A smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s prope! hue.” 


In the opinion of BURNS, the rose was ‘unrivaled.’’ And when he 
seeks the highest compliment that he can pay to one of those several 
bonnie lassies whom he loved with all his heart, he sings: 

“Oh, my luve’s like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in June.” 
The word ‘ rosy’’ has come to be synonymous for bright and beautiful 
It means 


~ 
‘ 


Even ‘“ rose-colored ”’ signifies far more than the mere hue. 





8 Collier’s 


‘very fine or pleasing; alluring’’; as well. (See Webster.) June, 
pechape, owes its enviable sh peng among the poets not entirely to 
the circumstance that it happens to be the first month of real summer, 
but largely to the fact that it is a month of roses. 


Two Old Plays Revived 

Ms ASTE IS A GOOD THING if it’s not carried too far. It shuts 

C the door on the pretentious and vulgar, but it should open the 
door very wide for exceptional merit. Let brains break through its 
barriers, and what brains ean break through love may leap over.’’ It 
was away back in ’67 that the Hon. GEorGE D’ ALRoy, in T. W. Ros- 
ERTSON’S ‘* Caste,’’ 
Ecc.Les, who danced at the theater. That was long ago—long before 
IBSEN and SHAw, before the French had fallen into their modern habit 
of setting two people down on a sofa before the footlights and having 
them tell their troubles to each other and the audience—in the very 
midst of everything that we now call Victorian. Yet there has searcely 
been a year since that some one of ROBERTSON’S comedies hasn’t been 
playing in Great Britain. ‘‘ Caste’’ may seem a bit mild and Christmas 
Graphiey in New York to-day, 


thus first defended his marriage to lovely ESTHER - 


—none who don’t command $1,000 a night! Never mind the difference 
between GLUCK and Mozart, the singularity of Boiro and the banality 
of MEYERBEER, or the evolution of VERDI’s style from ‘ Ernani”’ to 

‘ Falstaff.’? The galleries may be interested in such things, but we of 
the boxes want to hear the greatest singers on earth. 


**The Church in Our Town’”’ 

f is CONTEST EDITOR finds himself in his usual difficulties, 
Letters are pretty personal things, and it isn’t altogether easy to 
dispose of them impersonally. When the minister's daughter of some 
little Arkansas town confides that ‘‘ the president of the Young I -eople’s 
Society, a very enthusiastic young man of good family, with a family of 
beautiful young children, is in ee with the primary teacher of the 
Sunday-school, who is the leader in church work, and knows of and 
returns his affection,’’ our interest is touched in adverse proportion, 
possibly, to the importance of the letter as a contribution to the 
present contest. We have encountered novel points of view. <A New 
Orleans man feels that ‘‘the remedy for religious indifference is the 
building up of an able-bodied Christian press., If CHRIST were alive to- 
day He would not preach, but 





would edit and publish a news. 





yet there is no doubt of its power 








to charm and entertain. The 


paper. Homes to which the 














Master's Message came could 





son of a provincial manager and 








actor, young ROBERTSON came 
up to London at thirty-one to 
make his living in light litera- 
ture. He edited a mining jour- 
nal, wrote a novel and several 
farces, and came very near start- 
ing a tobaeco shop, and it wasn’t 
until 1864 that he definitely 
proved his ability, when ‘+ David 
Garrick’’ was put on at the 
Haymarket with SoOTHERN in 
the lead. Then came **Society’’ 
in 765, ‘‘Ours’’ in ’66, ‘* Caste ’’ 
in ’67, ‘‘ Play’’ in’68, ‘School,’ 
and so on. ‘‘Caste’’ was played 











not long remain indifferent to 
the real, the good, the true, and 
the just.’ A Baltimore lady 
marvels that in an age of special- 
ists ‘‘ only in two walks of life 
is it considered that proficiency is 
unnecessary: the Church and the 
kitchen. Any person of color 
who has ever seen a stove will 
nonchalantly undertake to pro- 
vide meals more or less uneatable 
for a large and dyspeptic family, 
and the most world-weary sinner 
is received without any proba- 
tion or purgation whatsoever 
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here in the autumn of the same nl 
year it was brought out in Lon- f 
don, with Mr. and Mrs. W. J. iL 
‘ | 

FLORENCE and Mrs. GILBERT Hy 
u 
in the company. Breadth and n 
striking brilliancy were not so u 
characteristic of this deservedly u 
successful English playwright as fn 
ingenuity and a pleasant sunny n 
brightness. It was the contrast 
between kindness of heart and 
sordid worldliness that he was 
fond of bringing out. Sir 
CHARLES Youna’s ‘‘Jim the 
Penman,’’ the other English re- 
vival of the spring season, is 
not so venerable—it was first 
produced here in 1886—nor so 


By HELEN 






























The Thief 


HAY WHITNEY 


ID you see the rascal with the rain-gray eyes > — 
He robbed me of my happiness before | knew its worth ; 
He stole into my garden and took it by surprise 
When midnight hid his wicked ways upon the sleeping earth. 


OW shall I arrest him, for he took away my Spring— 
Took away my April ‘neath his cloak of steaming rain. 
Though he left his Summer and a choir of birds that sing, 
Nothing will content me, for | want my Spring again. 


i 
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nT 

u into full membership in what- 
i ever section of the body of 
Tl CHRIST he may elect to honor.’ 
I. 
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The Contribution Plate 

COLORADO WOMAN tells 
LA of “a young man who 
had ignored the plate until 
one day, 
stricken, he dropped in a fifty- 
cent piece. The young man had 
just a speaking aequaintance 
with the minister, not even that 
with his wife and daughter. 
About the middle of the next 
afternoon both preacher and 
daughter drove up to where the 
young man was employed and 
presented him with a beautiful 





becoming consclence- 





























typical of a people and a time. 








It belongs, in feeling at least, 





bouquet of flowers grown in 














to that sort of melodrama which 


their own garden. The young 





Drury Lane has made famous 

—plays which hold the spectator ingeniously in suspense and are 
exciting and entertaining without—like the more modern, intimate 
plays—disturbing him personally or making him think. 


Our Musical Need 

N AMERICA a paradoxical state of affairs exists in the realm of 
] music, and especially operatie music. The performances of opera 
that we hear in the metropolis, and in other cities visited by the brilliant 
singers who flock hither each year from across the seas, surpass all 
foreign standards of vocal splendor. Covent Garden Theater is the 
only institution in Europe which for a few weeks each spring provides 
such oral debanches as our Metropolitan Opera House offers the whole 
winter long. In Italy and Germany, on the other hand, whence the 
majority of these singers hail—and most of the works they render have 
or Milan, in Hamburg, or Berlin 
—in those places (except perhaps on quite rare and special occasions) 
the publie does not hear the casts that New York does, or Brooklyn, or 
Philadelphia, o1 Nevertheless, 
says that, compared to the Germans and the Italians, we are (with the 
Britons) the least musical of the Occidental peoples. The principal 


originated in Rome, Florence, Leipsie, 


‘ Chicago. is ¢lose to the truth if one 


l 


reason Why we get so much of the 
we can afford to buy it. 
edly, gage our enjoyments by the price mark. 
let the ragged Continentals revel in their rusty four-mark 
‘ Lohengrins”’ and their frayed five-live ‘* Lucias’’ if they like. Why, 
the salaries of one performance here would pay for a dozen over there! 
We want the be 


very grandest opera here is because 
Incorrigible plutolaters, many of us, undoubt- 
No ninety-eight-cent bar- 


gains for us; 


Sslnvers ll the world the highest price d Il thre marl et 


man’s suspicions were aroused 
by this action, and on the following Sunday evening he put his fifty- 
cent piece on the plate and again received his Monday morning bouquet. 
So disgusted was he that for several weeks he would not attend services, 
and when he again did so, hesitatingly, he ignored the plate, and his 
suspicions needed no other confirmation when the pretty bouquet failed 
to appear next day.’’ A Minnesota man complains that clergymen ‘ask 
us to follow them through the history and fortunes of the Geshurites, or 
Maachathites, and the often terrible doings of them under supposed 
direct commands of Gop. We would take a vastly greater interest in 
the doings of Chicagoites or Minneapolites.’’ 
in southwestern Michigan whose little towns have such names as Noor- 
deloos, Holland, Zeeland, and Graafschap. In Zeeland, it 
branch of the two Dutch churches accuses the other of not being ortho- 
dox. ‘They are reproached with neglecting the Dutch language, the 
There is actually a suspicion that English 


There’s a neighborhood 


sects, One 


community’ s mother tongue. 
is not as orthodox a language as Dutch, and I have heard this theory 
defended with a great deal of warmth. I know one sweet old lady who, 
hy way of reproving her children’s American tendencies, exclaimed: 
‘There is after all only one Duteh Gono.’ <A Memphis contributor 
objects to pulpit word-painting. ‘‘ Mr. Typieal Churchman looks to 
his pastor to furnish him with an intellectual ‘ treat’ or ‘ splendid effort. 
If the pastor will allude frequently to the ‘ebon vault studded with 
glittering stars’ or ‘the dewdrop sparkling in the chalice of the morn- 
ing.’ Mr. Typical ( ‘hurchman will likely account him a‘ smart man’ and 
marvel at his oratorical ‘ gift.’’? Sparks like these—little glimpses of 
shower up constantly as the long stream of letters erinds 
These extracts ave all from letters regretfully retired 


real people 
through the mill 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HILE the Railroad bill was in the Senate a good many 

votes were taken. Some dealt with unimportant amend- 

ments, or with details of parliamentary procedure. 

Some of the roll-calls were significant and important. 
One of these dealt with the subject of physieal valuation. It was 
introduced by Senator La Follette, and it provided that there should 
bea physical valuation of all the railroads in the country, an appraisal 
of all their properties of every kind. 

This was a very important amendment. In the judgment of most 
students of the problem, all discussion of railroad rates and of legis- 
lation on the Subject is a mere fussing about in the dark so long as 
we lack knowledge of this one fundamental thing, the physical value 
of the railroad. Senator Dolliver says that this physical valuation 
‘is elementary in the final solution of the railway problem of the 
United States.’? Railroad men and bankers, however, act like men 
who have seen a ghost whenever physical valuation is mentioned. In 
the judgment of most observers who are neither railroad men nor 
yet animated by any kind of madness against the railroads, the rail- 
road men and bankers make a mistake in their opposition. What a 
railroad may happen to be worth is a fact—a bit of truth. It can not 
be concealed forever, and the attempt to conceal it causes suspicion 
and distrust on the part of the people. It is the judgment of most 
observers also that the railroads have little to fear from the results of 
physical valuation. The value of city terminals, real estate, and 
every other kind of property owned by railroads has so much increased 
during recent years that the present appraised value would, on the 
whole, probably be equal to the present market price of all the rail- 
road securities in the country. Be that as it may, the railroads and 
the bankers have ever been alert and determined in their opposition ; 
and when Senator La Follette introduced his resolution the Republi- 
ean machine was promptly on hand in opposition. The resolution 
was lost by the following vote (the names of Democrats are printed 
im italics): 

YrEAS—24 
Brown, Neb. 
Burkett, Neb. 
Chamberlain, Ore. 
Clapp, Minn. 
Crawford, 8. D. 
Dixon, Mont. 


Dolliver, Iowa. 
Fletcher, Fla. 
Gamble, 8. D. 
Okla. 
Jones, Wash. 

La Follette, Wis. 


Bacon, Ga. Money, Miss. 
Vewlands, Nev. 
Percy, Miss. 
Purcell, N. D. 
Shively, Ind. 
Stone, Mo. 


Bailey, Tex 
Beveridge, Ind. 
Borah, Idaho. Gore, 
Bourne, Ore, 
Bristow, Kans. 


Nays—32 


Frye, Me. 
Gallinger, 


Aldrich, R.T. 


Brandegee, Conn. 


Cullom, Il. 
Curtis, Nans. 
Depew, a 
Dick, Ohio. 
Dillingham, Vt. 
Du Pont, Del. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Flint. Cal. 


Page, Vt. 
Perkins, Cal. 
Piles, Wash. 
Seott, W. Va. 
Stephenson, Wis 
Sutherland, Utah. 
Warner, Mo 
Warren, Wyo. 


N. H. 
Bulkeley, Conn. Guggenheim, Colo. 
Burnham, N. H. 
Burton, Ohio. 
Carter, Mont. 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crane, Mass. 


Heyvburn, Idaho. 
Hughes, ( olo. 
Kean, N. J. 
Lodge, Mass. 
Nelson, Minn. 


Not VotTina—36 
Davis, Ark. Nixon, Nev. 
Foster, La. Oliver, Pa. 
Frazier, Tenn. Overman, N.C. 
Hale, Me. Oiren, Okla. 
Johnston, Ala. aynter, Ky. 
Lorimer, Il. Penrose, Pa. 
Ke Met ‘umber. N. D. Rayne Fs Mad 
UcEnery, La Richardson. Del 
Vartin, Va. Root, N.Y 





Bank head, Ala. 
Bradley, Ky. 
Prigus, N. J. 
Burrows, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. 
Clay, Ga. 


Culberson, T 


Simmons, N.C. 
Nmith, Ma. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, S.C. 
Smoot, Utah. 
Taliafe rro, Fla. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tillman, 8. C. 
Wetmore, R. I. 


Cummins, Towa. 
Danie l, Va. 


The list of Republicans who voted in favor of physieal valuation 
may be taken as an accurate list of the Insurgents in the Senate as 
they stand at present. (Senator Cummins of Towa, who was paired, 
is the only Insurgent recorded as not voting.) The Insurgents have 
In the voting on the Tariff bill last vear 
In the voting ou the Railroad bill there 
One, Knute Nelson. of 
Minnesota, who was with the Insurgents on the Tariff bill, has de 
serted them on the Railroad bill. 

Notice where Hughes of Colorado, the premier corporation attomey 


the one 


increased their numbers. 
there were seven of them 


have been usually thirteen or fourteen. 


of Denver, lands when things looks squally for the railroads 


Democrat voting with the Republian machine against physical 


Valuation 
Friends of the Telegraph Companies 


yatta LA FOLLETTE, on June 2, introduced an amendment 
h which had these effeets: 


It put telephone and telegraph companies under the jurisdiction of the Inte1 
state Commerce Commission the same as railroads 

It gave the Commission the right to regulate telegraph and telephone rates 
and to see that thev are “just and reasonable.” 


It forbade rebates or discriminations just as rebates are forbidden in freight 
rates (exeept in the matter of night rates and press rates). 


It forbade the issue of franks or free passes of any kind. 


On this amendment there was a brief debate. Finally it wes 
passed by a vote of 34 to 28 as follows (the names of Democrats are 
printed in italies): 

YEAS—34 
Hughes, Colo. 
Jones, Wash. 
La Follette, Wis. 
Vartin, Va. 
"foney, Miss. 
Newlands, Nev. 
Overman, N.C. 
Owen, Okla. 
Page, Vt. 


Nays—28 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger, N. H. 
Cullom, Ill. Guggenheim, Colo. 
Dick, Ohio. Hale, Me. 
Dillingham, Vt. Heyburn, Idaho. 
Elkins, W. Va. Lodge, Mass. 
Flint, Cal. Nelson, Minn. 
Frye, Me. Nixon, Nev. 


Perkins, Cal. 
Purcell, N. D. 
Rayner, Md. 
Shively, Ind. 
Nimmons, N.C, 
Smith, Md. 
Ntone, Mo. 


Bacon, Ga. 
Beveridge, Ind. 
Borah, Idaho. 
Bourne, Ore. 


Clay, Ga. 
Crawford, 8. D. 
Curtis, Kans. 
Dixon, Mont. 
Dolliver, Towa. 
Fletcher, Fla. 
Frazier, Tenn. 
Gamble. S. D. 
Core, Okla. 


Bristow, Kans. 
Brown, Neb. 
Burton, Ohio. 
Chamberlain, Ore. 
Clapp, Minn. 


Piles, Wash. 
Scott, W. Va. 
Smoot, Utah. 
Stephenson, Wis. 
Sutherland, Utah. 
Warner, Mo. 
Warren, Wyo. 


Pailey, Tex. 
Brandegee, Conn. 
Briggs, N. J. 
Bulkeley, Conn. 
Burnham, N. H. 
Burrows, Mich. 
Carter, Mont. 
Not VotTing—3s0 
Daniel, Va. McCumber, N. D. 
Davis, Ark. Vckhne ry. La. 
Depew, N. Y. Oliver, Pa. 
Du Pont, Del. Paynter, Wy. 
Foster, La. Penrose, Pa. 
Johnston, Ala. Percy, Miss. 
Kean, N. J. Richardson, Del. 
Lorimer, II. Root, N. Y. 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, S.C. 
Taliaferro, Fla. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tillman, S.C. 
Wetmore, R. I. 


Aldrich, R. I. 
Bankhead, Ala. 
Bradley, Ky. 
Burkett, Neb. 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crane, Mass. 
Culberson, Tex. 
Cummins, lowa. 
This, like the other Senate roll-call printed on this page, is worth 
careful attention. 
Bailey 
FEXNHE speeches and votes of Senator Bailey of Texas are so full of 
| surprises that they are a subject of constant interest to those 
who follow the proceedings of the Senate. There is no question abeut 
the strength of his intellect; in that respect he stands among the first 
ten or fifteen men in the Senate. His speeches are always thoughtful 
and worth listening to. But in his votes he is generally on the oppo- 
site side of the fence from what many of the Southern members allude 
to as ‘¢ Old Man People.”’ 
for doing the wrong thing is a constantly 


His ingenuity in giving convineing reasons 
recurring marvel. For 
example, he was the one Democrat who voted with the Republican 
putting the telephone and telegraph companies 


His 


machine 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


against 


reasons he expresses in the following words: 


“T utterly reject the idea that telephone companies should be subjected to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I believe | am safe in saying 
that not one man in five hundred in this country uses the telephone for an inter- 
state conversation once a month, and I can not consent to impose an additional 
work on the Commission to cover a case so rare as that. 

“The telegraph is used frequently, although used by a small pel eent of our 
people. Its charges do not fall generally upon the people. I think I might safely 
say that you can take the average county of 25,000 people in the United States, 


na hundred visits the 


and, except the people in the towns and villages, not one 
telegraph office once a year ” 

Mr. Bailey, in voting wrong, rarely fails to give a reason which 
sounds plausible. Only a very close study of his career would justify 
any expression of judgment as to whether or not he is sineere. 

Strictly Non-Partizan 
_rrer one from New York City, Michael F 
A. 


speech advocating publicity for campaign contributions, expen- 


Conry, ina 


ditures, recalled a famous Congressional investigation. 


“Not many vears aco Mr. Havemever. the head of the Sugar Trust. before a 
Senate committee, testified that he was in the habit of contributing to campaign 
funds And when he was asked to which party he contributed, he replied: ‘That 
lepends on circumstances To which party do you contribute in Massachusetts ? 
lo the Republican Party.” “To which party do you contribute in New York? ‘To 
the Democratic Party. ‘To which party do you contribute in New Jersey Well, 
that is a doubtful State. and 1 will have to consult the books as to that.” This 
revelation, Mr. Speaker, astounding, but commendable in its candor throws a 
glaring light upon the corrupt alliance between business and politics.” 


There is abundant evidence that bie business ean still, ina pinch, 


eommand enough Democrats to save the day. That is why many 
people who have no party ties are not especially enthusiastic over the 
prospect of a Democratic Congress next time The one situation that 
would cuarantee a divoree of big business and polities would be dom 


ination of Congress by the Insureents. 
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What the World 








One of the many decorated automobiles in the flower parade during the June Rose Carnival at Portland, Oregon. 
“The Rose City” of Oregon has made this floral carnival an annual event and takes great pride in its success 








Colonel Roosevelt with Lord Curzon, Chancellor, leaving Sheldonia Theater, after receiving the honorary degree of 
D.C. L. from Oxford, on June 7. In his Latin address, Lord Curzon referred to Mr. Roosevelt as “ Strenuissime "’ 
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Captain Scott’s ship, the “Terra Nova,” leaving the Thames for the South Pole quest, June 2. It is the enthu- 
siastic hope of the explorers that they will spend Christmas Day, 1911, at the southernmost spot of the earth 




















Is Doing 


Goldwin Smith 

LILURRYING and practical-minded generg- 
tion needs a few scholars to give savor to 
its life. They supply balance of judg- 
ment, and measure temporary large-loom- 
ing events by the long reaches of history. They save 
alike from shallow, short-lived enthusiasms and from 
abject depression. A scholar is not necessarily a 
college professor nor a Casaubon immersed jin yo- 
search work. He is simply a man who bends his 
mind to continuous study on subject matter that is 

of permanent value. 

The quality in Goldwin Smith which shone in 
a world of mixed motives and muddy thinking was 
his search for truth. One came to feel that his 
agnostic views on religion, his Mugwumpery in 
polities, his distrust of hasty legislative remedies 
for world-old wrongs, were all sprung from a sincere 
quest for truth, a desire to be open-minded and just 
at any cost, even that of forfeiting friendships. 

As a scholar and publicist, he was an international 
figure, being equally well known in Canada, the 
States, and England. Sheer intellect of itself gives 
a rank and station of its own, and the intellect of 
Goldwin Smith placed him in the goodly fellowship 
of Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, and Carlyle, among 
the later Victorians. 

His real contribution to his time was a flowing 
current of ideas on literature, politics, and religion, 
rather than the stiff product in bound -volumes of 
lonely research work. The channels for this free 
playing current of thought were the lecture plat- 
form and journalism. 

One of the activities of his later life was the letter- 
writing habit which he formed in the columns of 
the “Sun” newspaper. There he dealt at large with 
the great themes of life and death and the life after 
death; the passing of dogmatic theology; the decay 
of the aristocratic principle; and the faith that is 
possible to a man of intelligence. 

Goldwin Smith died on June 7 at his home in 
Toronto. He was eighty-seven years old. He was 
graduated from Eton and then from Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Later he became Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. From 1868 to 1871 he 
was lecturer in constitutional history and in English 
at Cornell University. From 1871 on to the day of 
his death he lived in Toronto. 


The $131.25 Lecture 


NAR. ROOSEVELT ended the world-shaking 
M tour in a flash of glory at Oxford on June 7. 

He delivered the Romanes lecture, standing 
where Gladstone and Huxley once stood. Lord 
Curzon “jollied” him whimsieally in Latin, and the 
University paid him $131.25—present rates of ex- 
change-—for his eloquent services. 

What he said was again a studied affair, like his 
Paris and Berlin addresses. He treated of Biolog- 
ical Analogies in History, and demanded that the 
historian should know biology, and especially should 
he versed in “that science of evolution which is 
inseparably connected with the great name of Dar- 
win.” He then proceeded to trace the parallelism, 
the strange analogies between the birth, growth, and 
death of species in the animal world and the birth, 
growth, and death of societies in the world of man. 

He added to the sum of the world’s available 
knowledge in several Oyster Bay proverbs. Here 
are a few of the flashes: 

“Willingness to admit ignorance is a prime factor 
in developing wisdom out of knowledge.” 

“Free people can escape being mastered by others 
only by being able to master themselves.” 

“No implement can ever take the place of the 
guiding intelligence that wields it.” 

“Though hardness of heart is a great evil, it is 
no greater an evil than softness of head.” 


Piling Up the Victories 


FYNUE Administration marched on to another vic- 
tory on June 9 when the Postal Savings Bank 
bill was passed by the [louse with a_ vote ot 

195 to 10] 

The bill as passed by the House creates a Board 
of Trustees, consisting of the Postmaster-General, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 
General, who shall declare what post-oftices shall be 

i ) Deposits in these banks 


come postal savings banks 
made by any one person shall not be more than $100 


month or exceed in total $500. 


The money accumulated in the postal savings 
banks is to be deposited in both National and State 
banks in the vieinity of the post-ottices in which the 
money 1 deposited by the people ch ban] { 

vo and o1 larter per cent interest 

Five per cent of the total deposits is to be retained 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as a cash reset 
. : 


Vot more than thirty per cent of these deposits 
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A Record 


be withdrawn by the Government at any one time 
for investment in bonds of the United States, the 
remaining sixty-five per cent to remain on deposit 
in the banks. This sixty-five per cent may by direc- 
tion of the President be invested in bonds or other 
Government securities when to his thinking “the 
general welfare and the interests of the United 
States so require. 


Death to Flies 
T's people’s crusade is again under way. The 


fly is once more to be swatted. “No quarter” 

is the ery for the winged caddie of disease. 
Everywhere its enemies are mobilizing for the sum- 
mer fray. The common house fly carries the bacilli 
of typhoid, tuberculosis, dysentery, and intestinal 
diseases. 

Florida has prepared for a vigorous summer cam- 
paign against the fly. Its State Health Commission 
has seattered posters of lurid warning. In Georgia 
and Louisiana—particularly in Atlanta and Savan- 
nah—the fighting is brisk and effective. 

The Galveston, Texas, Board of Health is num- 
bered with the vanguard. And the women of Cali- 
fornia demonstrate afresh woman’s capacity for or- 
ganization and wise citizenship by uniting their ser- 
ried ranks against mosquitoes and flies. 

The American Civie Association is hot on the trail 
of the fly, and it has selected the typhoid fly for 
special mention. It asks for painstaking care of 
stables and absolute cleanliness of home surround- 
ings. This American Civic Association has organ- 
ized a “Fly-Fighting Committee.” 

It says: “Beware of the dangerous house fly!” 

Here are some of the rules which will make life 
difficult for the fly: 

Look after the garbage cans. 

Remove manure from the stable every three or 
four days. 

Keep flies away from the kitchen, the dining-room, 
and the sick. 

Screen all food. 

Sticky fly-paper, traps, and liquid poisons are 
among the things to use in killing flies, but the 
latest, cheapest,-and best is a solution of formalin 
or formaldehyde in water. A spoonful of this liquid 
put into a quarter of a pint of water and exposed 
in the room will be enough to kill all the flies. 

The entomologist for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in his circular on House Flies 
says: “The insect we now call the ‘house fly’ should 
in the future be termed the ‘typhoid fly,’ in order to 
eall direct attention to the danger of allowing it to 
continue té breed unchecked.” 


The Teller of Tales 


HEN O. Henry died, on June 5, New York 

City and more than a few other localities 

lost an interpreter. JIlis real name was 
William Sydney Porter. Like Homer, his birth- 
place was variously located. ‘“Who’s Who” placed it 
in Texas, and age unknown. Other authorities 
started him in Greensboro, North Carolina, forty- 
six years ago. 

He had roamed the wide world over, or some of it 
at least, and had served his apprenticeship in life 
itself as ranchman and editor, fruit grower and 
wanderer. While still a boy in Texas, his genius was 
strong upon him. He wrote witty, topsy-turvy let- 
ters back to friends in the Carolinas. Ile lined off 
a full-bodied drama, and he wrote at least one short 
story, in which were manifest several of his later 
tricks of astonishing and even shocking contrast, of 
clear calm English unexpectedly punctured by a jab 
of slang. 

Certain stories of his, notably “The Gift of the 
Magi,” “A Municipal Report,’ “An Unfinished 
Story,” “The Furnished Room,” have a beauty and 
power which perhaps no short stories written in the 
United States have possessed since the earlier tales 
of Bret Harte. Among his books are “Cabbages and 
Kings,” “The Four Million,” “Options.” And he 
died with his best work still in him. 

How the city lived under his touch—New York, 
which had waited so long for some fairy prince of 
romancers to speak the word. Whatever his seeing 
eye lighted vpon was straightway transferred—its 
surface impression of color and motion, and its inner 
life. He loved his people—the working girls, whose 
defrauded womanhood he honored and understood. 

There was that touch in him of all the high adven- 
turers and master workmen, the remoteness of spirit, 
which throws a veil over the whole life, however 
commonplace in episode. IJlis manner of life was 
far different from that of the recluse or the lonely 
scholar, but there was the same inner loneliness and 
isolation, for all that he walked crowded streets, and 
by a certain divination reached and knew the naked 
soul of common folk in many places. 
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Hamilton racing a special train of the Pennsylvania Railroad on the way to Philadelphia 
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Hamilton’s arrival, at 9:26 A.M., at Philadelphia, after an unbroken flight from New York 





After a delay of 5 hours at South Amboy, Hamilton resumed his return flight to New York 





+ 





At 6:39 P. M. the 175-mile flight ended as Hamilton’s aeroplane came down at Governor's Island 


Hamilton’s Record-Breaking Flight from New York to Philadelphia 


Starting at 7:36 A. M., after replacing a broken propeller, Charles K. Hamilton drove a Curtiss biplane from 
Governor’s Island, in New York harbor, 86 miles to Aviation Park, Philadelphia, without a stop in 1 hour and 
50 minutes. Defective spark plugs made it necessary for him to descend at South Amboy, New Jersey, whence, 
after a delay of five hours, he resumed his flight and reached his original starting point again at 6:39 P.M. 








I * + 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record of Current Events 











Bound and veiled 





Whipping the back with broken glass 








The swift kick 


The Barbarous Good Friday Practises of the Flagellates, a Religious Sect of the Philippine Islands 








Bathing in the river after the ceremony 








Mixed Returns 


ECENT primaries were mixed in their results, 
kR and do not permit of generalizations for the 
fall Congressional campaign. On June 4 the 
sledding was hard for John Dalzell, in the Thirtieth 
Pennsylvania Congressional District. With only 
four hundred votes to spare, he pulled out a victory 
in a district that has been overwhelmingly Re- 
publican regular for twenty-four years—the period 
through which he has served in Congress as a stanch 
standpatter. 

The standpatters won in Iowa on June 7, control- 
ling six out of eleven districts, defeating the candi- 
date put forward by Senator Cummins, and electing 
the standpatters against whom he spoke. 

At Wisconsin’s convention on June 8 the Repub- 
licans endorsed Mr. Taft. 


Torture in the Philippines 


RELIGIOUS observance, savoring of the 
A Middle Ages, is still widely practised under 

the Stars and Stripes in the Philippine 
Islands. A sect exists there called Flagellates, 
whose members submit themselves to torture once 
a year. These fanatics endeavor to imitate the 
sufferings -of Christ—they wear the crown of 
thorns, are bound with thongs, are beaten with 
stripes, and in ‘a number of other ways undergo 
treatment. 

Early on Good Friday morning candidates for the 
ceremony appear at some secluded spot designated 
by the chief Hombre, near a city or barrio. Each 
man strips to the waist, and with the aid of friends 
binds himself quite securely with ropes and chains. 
The thongs are left loose enough about the legs to 
permit slow walking. Next a crown of thorns is 
placed on the head and a veil over the face. The 
veil seems to be used for the purpose of concealing 
the facial evidences of suffering as the ceremony 
proceeds. As soon as the candidate is securely 
bound he receives a short piece of rope, on the end 
of which is tied a bunch of sharp triangular-shaped 
pieces of bamboo. With this peculiar flail the 
fanatic begins to beat his back, first on one side and 
then the other. This is continued for some time, 
usually until the muscles of the back are a mass of 
bruised and bleeding flesh. At this juncture the 
chief Hombre appears and gives the Flagellate a 
terrific kick in the back, sending him face downward 
to the ground. In falling the arms are outstretched, 
so that the body strikes the ground in the image of 
the cross. 

The chief Hombre then produces an instrument 
shaped like a hair brush, but in the place of bristles 
it is set with ten or fifteen pieces of broken bottle 
glass. With this relic of bygone days the prostrate 
man is struck on the back three times. From a 
number of gashes thus caused the blood spurts in 
every direction. The chief Hombre then kneels at 
the head of the Flagellate, and they apparently in- 
dulge in whispered prayers. Rising, the chief beats 
the prostrate one with a heavy strap, contemptu 
ously steps on his body and across to the other side, 
and resumes the flogging. The Flagellate then 
arises if possible (and if not a crucifix of wood is 
built in front of him) and slowly walks a long dis- 
tance, resuming his self-inflicted torture with the 
flail. At every step the cut and bleeding back is 
struck twice. He walks along toward a tiny stream, 
where a washing pool has been arranged, and just 
before reaching the water he receives another hard 
kick by the chief Hombre and also another flogging. 
He then struggles to his feet, and, weak and stag 
gering, goes down to the washing pool and the cere 


mony 1s over. 

















The nine-mile flume, near Cameo 

















The power house and forebay 


A Desert Worth $3,000,000 


The waters of the Grand River, Colorado, have been 
diverted to irrigate about 12,000 acres of desert land, 
just across from Palisades, Clifton, and Grand Junc- 
tion, in one of the most productive fruit districts in 
the world. Bearing orchards in this section are 
worth from $600 to $1,500 an acre, and produce annu- 
ally from each acre $200 to $1,000 according to yield 
and market conditions. Tests of soil and cultiva- 
tion of land under this new project in what is known 
as the Orchard Mesa Project, show it to be exact- 
ly similar to the o:chards of the bearing districts. 
A few years ago all of the land was a drug on the 
market at $10 an acre—sagebrush and cacti furnish- 
ing the only break in its desert undesirableness. 
Now, with the water project almost completed, land 
values have jumped to $200 and $300 an acre, creat- 
ing—before a drop of water had been turned upon 
the desert—a fortune of three or four million dol- 
lars. The water is diverted by a dam nine miles 
above Palisades, and carried in wooden flumes to a 
turbine plant, there to be pumped into the ditches 


The Fiery Cross in China 


FYNHE swift conversion of China into a modern 
nation is one of the seven or eight wonders of 
the age. This process of remaking an empire 

is now being watched by Professor Edward A. Ross, 

whose brilliant and sound views on modern life in 
such books as “Sin and Society” are favorably 
known. Professor Ross is making an informal and 
leisurely tour of China. One purpose of the visit 

is to see whether this sudden modernization of a 

medieval country is due to economic pressure from 

without, or is generated by the brain of the people 
themselves. 

With Arnold, the American Consul in Amoy, Pro- 
fessor Ross is proceeding to the westernmost rail- 
road point of the realm. Thence they will walk a 
little over a thousand miles to the Thibetan frontier, 
then by river go 1,800 miles to the north of the 
Yangtse. 

A letter to our editors has come from Professor 
Ross, telling of conditions. He says: 

“You doubtless know that the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China is following a program of constitu- 
tional development which leads up to and culminates 
in the convening of a National Parliament in 1917. 
According to this program (promulgated more than 
two years ago by the Empress Dowager), Provincial 
Assemblies should be chosen and meet in all the 
eighteen provinces in 1909. Last October, therefore, 
these assemblies, chosen by a very restricted elec- 
torate (selected on the basis of learning and wealth), 
met in their respective provincial capitals and pro- 
ceeded to consider the state of the country. They 
reached the conclusion—and I am bound to say that 
I agree with them—that things are going to the bad, 
and that, in order to get thoroughgoing governmental 
reforms adopted in the face of the ignorance and 
corruption and greed of the ruling Manchus, it is 
necessary that the representatives of the Chinese 
people be convened in a National Parliament at 
once instead of waiting till the programed date of 
1917. Representatives of the Provincial Assemblies 
met in Shanghai in January and selected a delega- 
tion to go to Peking and petition the Imperial Prince 
Regent for the immediate convoking of a National 
Parliament. The answer was unfavorable. 

“Now it befell that a certain man of the Province 
of Kiang Su, a scholar, feeling with great bitterness 
the evil state into which the Empire was falling, on 
the second of last February cut off his left arm and 
with the blood wrote the message on the enclosed 
facsimile. The meaning is: 

*“*A National Assembly even if blood-bought. 
Shall we have a Parliament? Political Associations! 
Blood! But cutting my arm I write this.’ 

“Two letters were then written, one in the fore- 
noon, the other in the afternoon of the same day, 
both addressed to the delegates of the Provincial As- 
semblies urging them to petition Peking to shorten 
the term before the calling of a National Assembly 
and not to take No for an answer. One phrase runs: 

“*Tears will not buy a National Parliament. 
Only blood will do it.’ A veiled threat showing how 
dead in earnest some of the reformers are becoming. 

“Of late, facsimiles of this reformer’s blood-writ- 
ten message and letters have been sent about like 
a fiery cross, and six days ago in the provincial capi- 
tal, Foo Chow, where I happened to be staying, an 
orderly election was held of the representatives of 
the Province of Fuhkien in the National Parlia- 
ment—a characteristically Chinese way of bringing 
pressure to bear on Peking. The opinion is that the 
Changsha riots of last month will be duplicated this 
summer in many parts of the Empire if something 
is not done to calm the people.” 
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Academy and the Youthful Graduate 


Embarking Upon Life’s Tempestuous Sea, in Lawn 


HE welter of college commencements, with 
their caps and gowns, their spreads and 
dances, their daisy chains, their odes, their 
confetti, and what not, too often makes one 

forget Graduation Day and the youthful graduate of 
country high school or academy. Yet all these hum- 
ble institutions, scattered far and wide across the 
country, are a rich subsoil to the education of life. 

The official exercises with which the school year 
at the country academy ends are satisfying because 
of their very limitations, for the rural academy 
usually stays in character on Graduation Day, not 
attempting, like the city high school, to pump up 
some sort of dénouement with the aid of a mayor 
and a caterer. 

Graduation Day itself is a time of import in the 
country. On this day the composite face of the 
Graduating Class stiffens into that mask-like gravity 
by which youth strives to don maturity. But the 
night before at the class day exercises it is a very 
different matter. For then there is no time to settle 
the grave problems of politics or life; the morning 
to come will do for that. In a long program the 
three features are the Class History, the Class Sta- 
tistics, and the Class Prophecy. With the Class 
President the members are ranged upon the platform. 

Historian, Statistician, and Prophetess 

HE Class Historian steps forward, his new tan 

shoes squeaking out a sort of prelude to his 

chronicle. He has been chosen to his office as 
the oldest boy in the class. He touches all the salient 
events—as, for instance, the morning two years back 
when every boy in the academy brought a live turtle 
to school, and simultaneously turned them loose dur- 
Ing morning prayers. At the end of his address the 
Historian electrifies his hearers by a poetical perora- 
tion (it is rumored about that his older sister wrote 
it) which runs thus: 


“The Classes come, and the Classes go, 
Through summer heat and winter snow, 
But the best of Classes known to men 
Is our Class—the Class of Nineteen Ten.” 


The applause which ensues helps to drown out the 
pedal creaking which follows him across the plat- 
form. 

Next comes the Statistician, another boy, short, 
plump, twinkle-eyed. At first he touches only mat- 
ter-of-fact points average age, height, weight. But 
soon he comes to data of vital interest for which the 
school is waiting: 
the largest shoe 
the number o 


tl 


the name of the boy who wears 
and the girl who wears the smallest; 
f girls who chew gum; the boy who has 
le biggest hat, and so on. 

ae next. ing girls— underclassmen, for 
rs oe us is the sole bit of distinetion to-night zo 
asin piano and thump out the “Military Polo- 
als as an accompaniment to the talk that fills 


Two young girls 


By LEONARD HATCH 


the hall. The audience, delighted. demands an en- 
core. The girls hesitate, then return to the piano, 
and, according to the unwritten canons of such an 
occasion, play an encore longer than the first.—No, 
it isn’t “Poet and Peasant’”—it is “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” 

And now comes the event of the evening—the 
Class Prophecy. There is no escape for any one 
now, for to omit a classmate from the Prophecy is 
the insult of insults. By time-honored custom a 
girl foretells the future of the boys and a boy pre- 
sides over the destinies of the girls. 

The Prophetess takes the rostrum first. She is a 
tall, well-built girl, with a shrewd, merry eye—a 
sweet girlish waggishness that has fitted her for the 
present task. Yet with all her ingenuity she must 





Solving the riddle of ‘‘Shakespeare—the Man” 


and Muslin Glory 


needs fall back on the old stock formulas for seeing 
into the future. She is not to be blamed, for there 
are no new ones. She begins something like this: 
“One fine spring morning in the year ——” (nam- 
ing a date some ten or fifteen years in the future), 
“] was unexpectedly delayed for an afternoon in 
New York City, and while looking about for some- 
thing to do, whom should I meet but my old friend 
John Smith.’”—Hereupon the unlucky Smith, the 
best athlete in the class and a notorious “ladies’ 
man,” blushes furiously and catches his breath, while 
his friends about him in the audience nudge him. 
The Prophetess continues: “Finding a spot where 
we could chat quietly” (needless to say the young 
lady has never been in New York), “I questioned 
him about himself. With some reluctance he told 
me that at present he was the director of physical 
culture in a fashionable young ladies’ school up the 
Hudson.”—A wild burst of langhter smothers the 
speaker, while Smith sinks as low as possible in his 
seat. Again the Prophetess: “It seems that Smith 
had married one of the teachers in that school” (an- 
other subtle thrust, for the youth is universally dis- 
liked by the teaching staff), “and they had both 
taken to teaching. We got to talking of our old school 
days together, and Smith was able to tell me about 
many of my classmates. For instance—”’ And here 
follows the riot of forecasts. Either the victim is 
pedestaled in just the niche his present character 
would presuppose, or by the principle of “juxtaposi- 
tion of the incongruous” he is allotted to a sphere 
wholly at variance with all his normal traits. 


The Comical Future 


AROLD A., weight 107 pounds in his over- 
H coat, who wears spectacles and throws a base- 

ball like a girl, is presented as the champion 
heavy-weight bruiser of America. Henry B., the son 
of the Methodist minister, becomes a millionaire 
brewer. At this quip the audience looks slyly at 
Henry B.’s father, who breaks from clerical calm 
into an ostentatious laugh, but later taxes his son 
in private as to the reason for that particular proph- 
ecy. Herbert C., the shyest fellow in school, is 
transformed into an actor. 

And there is a plenitude of match-making. 
Jimmy D., the prize bad boy of the class, marries 
a prim and unsmiling girl, and becomes an “eminent 
preacher who always lives up to the doctrines of his 
own sermons.” The lips of the Prophetess twitch 
as she reads this, for it is this same Jimmy D. who 
is her running-mate in the prophesying, and—if 
rumor speaks true—in other matters.- So it goes, 
till every boy in the class is pilloried labeled in 
the cabinet of the future. 

Now comes the Prophet, the aforesaid Jimmy Pu 
the irrepressible. He gains the center of the plat- 
form in three steps, and plunges headlong thus: 

“Yesterday afternoon, as I was reading the we rks 
of one of the greatest poets—” A small boy, who 
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was rifling a cherry tree in company with Jimmy on 
the previous afternoon, snickers outright. Jimmy 
D. stops, looks reprovingly at him, and begins again: 
“Yesterday afternoon, as I was reading the works 
of one of the greatest poets, I read the lines: 


““Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us!’ 


This is impossible. But not long ago I had an ex- 
perience almost as wonderful. I met an inventor 
who had a strange machine he ealled the Future- 
scope. You looked into it and saw anything or any- 
body ten years ahead. I said to him: ‘Just to try it, 
let me see my classmate, Nettie Z., ten years from 
now.’” (Nettie Z. is the Prophetess.) “He gave 
the crank a turn, I looked into the peep-hole, and 
there was a big factory, with a sign on the outside: 
‘Nettie Z., Maker of Phonographs.’ ” 

The roar which follows this bit of elementary hu- 
mor tells him that he has scored. He goes on: “So 
I said to the inventor: ‘Let me see all the girls in my 
class ten years from now.’ So he showed me Mabel 
i fe (Mabel Y. is the school flirt.) “She was 
matron of an Old Ladies’ Home and had nine eats.” 
—Jimmy D., without merey, proceeds along the 
same lines as the earlier predictions. 

The morrow dawns warm and pleasant—it rarely 
rains on Graduation Day. The red brick and gran- 
ite trimming of the Town Hall loom up vividly at 
the side of the village “green.” Yet inside is the 
chief glory. Ordinarily the interior is a mere box 
of varnished wood, with a gallery in the rear and 
at the front a stage. 

But on Graduation morning the stage is set as 
a sylvan dell. The row of chairs for the graduates- 
to-be stand in an empty triple crescent before a back- 
drop on whose canvas bubbles a healthy fountain 
(L. C.), and a very green waterfall (R. C.). In 
place of the footlights is a bank of laurel and 
daisies, gathered by the Decoration Committee of 
underclassmen. 

The hall fills rapidly. The whole village gradu- 
ally edges its way within these four walls. Hot. 
flustered ushers—the hard-worked underclassmen— 
do their best to prevent the people from crowding 
into the seats reserved for the school itself and the 
parents of the Graduating Class. These grown folk 





Jimmy knew that Chadwick had come for a purpose 


IMMY’S worried, alert eyes traveled swiftly 

from table to table. He noted that Dr. Mel- 

lick, surgically precise, was removing the 

bones from his broiled bluefish with his fork; 
that old Mr. Carlton was almost ready for his coffee; 
that young Mr. and Mrs. Frane were slowly devour- 
ing their single portion of lamb stew, making the 
most of each mouthful. The stew was the cheapest 
order on the menu ecard, as Jimmy was well aware. 
He was aware, too, that Mrs. Frane had lost color 
within the month, and that her husband’s mouth had 
taken on a look of dogged desperation. 

The Franes had for some time been coming in for 
their dinners. Jimmy surmised that they lived in 
a furnished room on one of the cross streets near 
by. He had received them into his heart partly 
because he liked the young man’s face, but more be- 
cause of her. 

Somewhere, some time, he had seen her. The wist- 
ful gray eyes haunted him. When had he met their 
dumb questioning before? And why had he been 
sorry for her? He was trying again to remember, 
and the anxious wrinkles bit deep into his old fore- 
head, under the crown of his thick white hair. That 
other time her eyes had been all wonder. Now much 
of the wonder had been driven out by love and hap- 
piness and sorrow; but the trace was there—and 
Jimmy never forgot. 


; “\ served ’ere at Shea’s. 
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After the evening’s exercises the Grand March began 


begin to arrive a little before ten, sifting into as- 
signed seats with as much palpable trepidation as 
though it were they who had to “speak in public on 
the stage.” The side aisles become congested with 
chairs, for rigid fire laws do not obtain in this com- 
munity. Suddenly all eyes are turned upon the 
stage as an important young man walks across it 
carrying a small table containing a little pyramid of 
white cylinders tied with whiter ribbon. ‘“Them’s 
the deeplomies!” volunteers a grizzled countryman 
in an audible whisper. 

And now a pause, broken only by suspicious shuf- 
fling and whispering in the lobby. Then the band 
strikes into the “Twenty-second Regiment,” and up 
the center aisle paces a double file of boys and girls 
—the scholars of the lower classes. When the aisle 
is filled they pause, and fall apart, leaving a human 


groove, along which slowly slide the Dignitaries ang 
the Graduating Class. At their approach the audi- 
ence rises and cranes its multiplex neck. First come 
the Trustees, stalking in single file:—the Chief Se. 
lectman of the village, the Baptist clergyman, the 
homeopathic doctor, a prosperous farmer-deacon, a 
distinguished city alumnus who has kept in touch 
with his native town, and so on. After them come 
the Teachers of the Academy, and last comes the 
Graduating Class, eyes set grimly to the front and 
dignity in every footfall. 

They know they are under fire and the boys are 
most palpably embarrassed. By their costume and 
demeanor one would never judge this a gladsome 
oceasion. Their legs extend in a perfect right angle, 
their shiny shoes are planted as inertly as the feet 
of firedogs. Each boy is clad in the deadest of dead 
black suits, except for a white bow tie. Whatever 
the temperature, their black vests are buttoned 
tightly over stiff shirt-bosoms. 

The girls are in little better mental plight, but 
with the innate wile of womankind they are more 
successful in concealing it. To be sure, the motherly 
eye in the audience is fully aware how the land lies, 
and maternal pride is tempered with sympathy. En- 
couraging nods and smiles produce in the recipients 
comfort, but no response. But the girls are not 
weighted down by a funereal garb, for they are all 
in white from shoe-tips to the bows which crown 
their heads. Every dress is new to-day, and the 
owners are fully aware of it. ; 

The band is at last hushed. First of all, the white- 
haired clergyman steps forward and offers a brief 
invocation. Then come the orations and essays. 
There are six speakers: two, the Valedictorian and 
Salutatorian, chosen for scholastic rank; two, a boy 
and girl, elected by the class; still a third pair— 
again the sexes are treated impartially—selected by 
the teachers. At a covert signal from the Principal 
the Salutatorian rises and steps to the front. He is 
a tall, high-browed young fellow, quite at his ease. 
With a low bow to the Dignitaries and another to 
the audience he begins. To-day there are no manu- 
scripts permitted as handy crutches; one must make 
shift with one’s memory. The Salutatorian launches 
into a sort of “Hail, Smiling Morn!” rhapsody in 
which he celebrates “the glad occasion which has 

(Concluded on page 26) 





Because of Her 





That was his pride—that he never forgot. 
That was the gift that had made it possible 
for him to become an institution. 

“Oh, sir,” he would say, with a little 
tremble of satisfaction in his voice, “I could 
tell you a thousand name; of them I ’ave 
It’s forty vears, sir.” 

Shea’s Restaurant, let me explain, lies in 
\ the betwixt and between of New York. It 
» Bulky 
themselves upward 
on all sides of it—skyscrapers of the earlier 
period, themselves now mere foot-hills be- 
tween the loftier summits of north and 
south—but by grace of a complex tangle in 
the administration of a certain estate, the 
low, yellow-painted brick structure in which 
Shea’s is housed has defied for half a cen- 
tury the city’s evolution. 

Archie Shea himself long ago passed on. The res- 
taurant is now managed in the interest of his son’s 
widow. 

Old patrons, however—and some of 
first in the seventies—still pass in and out of its 
narrow entrance. They know what to expect in the 
way of a chop or a steak, and with what flavor 
the cook—not chef, mind you—will sauce their fish. 
They have a glance for the crayon portrait of old 
Archie, which hangs above the ecashier’s desk. They 
feel at home amid the dingy, long-used furnishings. 
But, above all, they come on account of Jimmy ; for 
Jimmy is the last link in the old chain. 


is neither downtown nor uptown. 


them came 


SVEW of the younger generation get into Jimmy’s 
He has little room for them among his 
patrons. If you knew the position he occupied 
it would have occurred to you on this particular 
evening that the Franes were an anomaly at Jimmy’s 
tables. The old gentleman with the white beard, 
aquiline nose, and tinted spectacles, who was sitting 
at one of Patsy Carter’s tables against the farther 
wall looked much more like a patron of Jimmy’s. 
But the Franes, at their first coming, had drifted 
into Jimmy’s care—and he had adopted them into 
his family. 
A growl from old Mr. Carlton indicated a desire 
for coffee. Jimmy flitted to the kitchen and back, 


yraces., 


A Problem that the Waiter and the Plain Clothes Man Settled 


By BANNISTER MERWIN 


and poured out the hot brown fluid in just the quan- 
tity he knew Mr. Carlton liked. 

The Franes, meantime, had at last disposed of 
their stew. The young man took up the menu card 
and read the list of desserts. His wife’s gray eyes 
were deprecatory; no doubt she knew that despera- 
tion sometimes makes men lavish. But Jimmy was 
quickly at hand, suggesting in his tremulous, apolo- 
getic way: 

“The cup custard is very nice to-night, sir—very 
nourishin’.”’ 

Custard was cheap, too, though Jimmy did not 
say so. 

Frane scowled at the menu, then looked inquir- 
ingly at his wife. She nodded slowly. 

“All right, Jimmy,” said Frane, “bring us cus- 
tard.” 

“Yes, sir. Just a minute, sir.” 

Jimmy was back in a jiffy with the “nourishin’ ” 
dessert. 

Just then a newcomer strolled in from the bar and 
moved slowly to an empty table in Jimmy’s domain. 
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The wistful sadness had left her face 
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As he seated himself, his heavy-lidded eyes swept 
the room. It was a lazy look, but inclusive; one who 
observed it would have said that it was deliberate 
enough to register a definite impression of every 
object it encountered. 

“Evenin’, Jimmy,” said the stranger, as Jimmy 
hurried to him. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Chadwick. It’s a long time 
since we've ’ad you ’ere, sir. I ’ope you’ve been 
well, sir.” 

“Nothin’ to complain of, Jimmy. Nothin’ to 
complain of.” Chadwick was making another slow 
survey of the room. “Bring me an English chop, 
Jimmy, an’ one of those mealy baked potatoes, fixed, 
you know how—an’ a bottle of ale.” 

" “Yes, sir, Mr. Chadwick.” 

“An’, Jimmy”—Chadwick’s voice dropped down 
into a grumble—‘when you get a chance, fuss 
around where I can ask you a question or two 
without notice.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jimmy knew well enough that Chadwick, the 
secret service man, had come to Shea’s for a 
purpose. Twice before in ten years Jimmy had 
given him information he desired; not informa- 
tion that betrayed any of the restaurant’s pa- 
trons, but suggestive facts that had been gath- 
ered through sure and legitimate connections. 

He now went to the kitchen with his order 
and, returning, made change for old Mr. Carl- 
ton. The hour was close to eight and the 
restaurant was rapidly emptying. The white- 
bearded man at Patsy Carter’s table against 
the farther wall had arisen and was limping 
slowly out, with the .aid of a stick. Dr. Mel- 
lick, gulping a glass of cold water with profes- 
sional disregard of his health, was beckoning 
for his bill. 

Jimmy slipped into his waistcoat pocket the 
quarter Dr. Mellick left on the tray. 

“Thank you. Good night, Dr. Mellick.” 
“Good night, Jimmy. How’s the cold?” 

“All gone, sir. The pills you left fixed me up 
very well, sir.” 

The doctor nodded and strolled away. He always 
dined at Shea’s when his wife was out of town. She 
had not known him in the days before his prosper- 
ity, and she could not sympathize with his remi- 
niscent fondness for the dingy place. 


NLANCING at the Franes, and seeing that they 

(+ were talking earnestly in low voices, Jimmy 

went over to Chadwick and laid out the serv- 

ice with unusual deliberation. The secret service 

man broke a crisp roll in two with his pudgy fingers 
and spread it liberally with butter. 

“Jimmy,” he said, not looking up, “you don’t for- 
get faces.” 

“No, sir, Mr. Chadwick.” 

“Do you remember Flatnose Robbins?’ 

“Yes, sir; he used to eat here often before he was 
took.” 

Chadwick tore off a piece of the roll with his 
white teeth. “That was two years and a half ago, 
Jimmy. He was sent up for two years. *T'was the 
best we could do to him. Our case wasn’t very 
strong, though we knew a lot we couldn’t prove 
against him.” 

“Two years an’ a half, sir? Then he’s free again.” 
Jimmy showed conservative interest. 

“Yes, he’s free. He dropped out of sight, like a 
bullet in the river. An’ now there’s a bad five 
going around. It’s his work, all right. We get to 
know the signs of an old hand.” 

“Ts he at it again, sir?” 

“He sure is, Jimmy. That’s why I’m lookin’ for 
him. That’s why I come here to-night.” 

Jimmy pondered. The easy wrinkles creased his 





brow. “I ain’t seen ’?im, Mr. Chadwick. I’m sure I 
ain’t. An’ I couldn’t forget his face. Just the nose 


“You say he came here regularly in the old days?” 
Chadwick interrupted. 

“Two or three times a week, sir—an’ then not at 
all for a month at a time.” Chadwick nodded. 

‘But I’m sure ’e ain’t been here since ’e was took,” 
continued Jimmy. "E wouldn’t be likely to.” 

Chadwick gulped a swallow of ale. ‘“That’s where 
you’re wrong, Jimmy,” he said deliberately. “Flat- 
nose Robbins ’l] show up here sooner or later.” 

“Yes, sir. You'd know better as I do, Mr. Chad- 
wick. Excuse me.” 

Jimmy had caught young Frane’s eye, and he 
stepped quickly to the neighboring table. 

“Would you mind,” said Mrs. Frane, raising her 
eyes to Jimmy—“may I have a few scraps of meat 
for my kitten?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Frane.” Jimmy started toward 
the kitchen. THe caught a significant glance from 
Chadwick, and wondered what it meant; but he was 
too concerned over the Franes to puzzle long about 
Chadwick. Meat for the kitten, indeed! 

Jimmy glanced about the kitchen. The cook’s 
back was turned. The opportunity was irresistible. 

“°Ere you are, Mrs. Frane,” said Jimmy, return- 
ing with a small parcel. “Tt’s perfectly good.” He 


Collier’s 
lowered his voice. “A whole breast o’ chicken that 
ain’t been touched.” 

Mrs. Frane’s eyes fell. Her husband colored. 
They read Jimmy’s kindly stratagem, and neither 
of them had the heart to let him know that they 
had not yet come to a need so desperate. But 
Jimmy was very busy checking up their bill. He 
accepted Frane’s ten-cent tip with a most grateful 
“Thank you!” and hurried back to Chadwick. As 
a rule he would have waited to bow them out, but he 
felt the imminence of something emotional, and so 
he left them to themselves. There were times when 
Jimmy fled from his emotions as from ghosts. 

Chadwick jerked his head toward the departing 
Franes. 

“Tnow her?” he asked. 


“Why, yes, Mr. Chadwick.” Jimmy wrinkled his 






































“I came in merely to talk with my son” 


brow anxiously. “I’ve seen ‘er somewheres, an’ I 
never forget a face, but I can’t quite place ’er, sir.” 

It did not occur to Jimmy to answer simply that 
she was young Mrs. Frane. Ilis thoughts were all 
with the mystery of his forgotten knowledge of her 
some time in the past. But Chadwick stared after 
her, and his eyes partly closed. 

“She’s Flatnose Robbins’s daughter,’ he said. 

Jimmy gulped. Flatnose Robbins’s daughter! ITis 
memory leaped back five years, and he seemed to see 
Robbins walk into Shea’s with a slender girl of six- 
teen at his side—a girl with a serious, unsmiling 
face and wondering eyes. She had come only that 
once; but Jimmy had been sorry for her, because he 
had known even then that there was something 
wrong about her father. 

“Yes,” continued Chadwick, “she’s Eleanor Rob- 
bins. and her old man loves her, an’ sooner or later 
he'll hunt her up. We’ll catch Flatnose here before 
the year’s out.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jimmy mechanically. He was 
passing through a moment of painful confusion. 

“She never knew her father’s trade,” said Chad- 
wick. “She doesn’t even know her real name is 
Robbins. In his home life he passed as Wilson. The 
wife died when the child was a kid, an’ Robbins 
came East and lived in a flat uptown for years. He 
sent the girl to a business college.” 

*“ An’ she never knew !” 
muttered Jimmy. 

“As far as we can 
make out, she never 
knew. When Wilson 
disappeared, and went | 
to the Federal prison as 
‘Robbins,’ she thought — | 
there had been some ac- 
cident. You wouldn’t 
remember, but she made 
inquiries through the 
police. Some of us 
fixed things so that the 










truth wouldn’t get to 
her. It seemed de- 


center that way.” 
“Excuse me, 
Jimmy hastened to the 
kitchen for Chadwick’s 
chop. He assumed a 
look of great innocence 
when he _ heard the 
angry inquiries 
as to the whereabouts 
of a missing breast of 
chicken, and_ trotted 
back to Chadwick with 
his order. P 
“An’ what happened 7 
to the young lady, sir, 
after ‘er father went?” 
he asked, deftly open- 
ing the big baked 
potato. 
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“Got a job as a stenographer,” replied Chadwick. 
“Gave up the flat and lived by herself in a furnished 
room. Worked for the Empire City Street Railway 
Company and met young Frane, son of the president 
of the company. Frane married her. That was him 
with her here.” 

“Then ’e’s the son of J. G. Frane?” suggested 
Jimmy. 

“Yes. But the old man cut him off for marrying 
a stenographer. The young eub was so proud that 
he made the mistake of throwing up his job with the 
company after his row with the old man.” 

Jimmy growled an unintelligible answer. 

“And sooner or later,” ended Chadwick, “old 
Flatnose 71] turn up near the girl. He’ll want to help 
her, now that he’s on the make again. You’ll know 
him, Jimmy, when you see him.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Chadwick,’ 
“T’ll know ’im.” 

And Chadwick devoted himself to his chop. 


\ FEW nights later young Frane came into 


’ 


Jimmy sighed. 


Shea’s alone. His face was sober and his 
nod gave evidence of preoccupation as he 
seated himself at one of Jimmy’s tables. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Frane,” said Jimmy so- 
licitously. ‘Ow is the missus?” 

“She gave her foot a twist that will keep her 
in for a day or two,” Frane explained. ‘Noth- 
ing serious, but painful, if she tries to walk. 
Vl earry something back to her.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. “I 
soon see ’er ’ere again.” 

He drew a deep breath as he took the young 
man’s simple order, for the troubles that hung 
over Eleanor Frane had been much in _ his 
thoughts. All her happiness, he knew, depended 
upon her never seeing her father again. She 
must never know who he was; Frane must never 
know who he was; if Robbins was again to be 
captured, it must not be in the vicinity of 
Shea’s. 

It is hardly necessary to say how apprehensively 
Jimmy had scanned every person who had entered 
the restaurant since that talk with Chadwick, espe- 
cially when the Franes were there. For he did not 
know how far bravado might carry Flatnose Rob- 
bins. In the portrait-gallery of his memory the face 
of Robbins showed distinet—with its gray eyes, its 
square mouth, and the mere ridge of a nose that had 
given him his nickname. He remembered, too, how 
curiously the man’s hair grew down the nape of his 
neck, in a twisted point; and there was the livid 
acid-sear on the back of the left hand. No, he had 
not forgotten Flatnose Robbins. 

He brought Frane’s bacon and eggs, and stood be- 
hind the young man’s chair. It was drizzling that 
evening, and custom was not heavy. 

Frane hardiy raised his eyes from his plate. Ob- 
viously his thoughts were depressed. And Jimmy, 
when he could no longer endure the strain of this 
dull suffering, spoke: 

“T was thinkin’, Mr. Frane,” he said, “that if you 
don’t mind leavin’ it to me, the cook’d be glad to 
fix up somethin’ for the missus just by way of a 
favor to a reg’lar customer. We likes to do that 
sometimes. It’s—it’s a rule of the place.” He lied. 

Frane looked up and slowly shook his head. He 
smiled a tight little smile. “Thank you, Jimmy,” 
he said, “but it isn’t quite that bad.” Te hesitated 
and searched the old man’s troubled eyes. “I’m not 
broke—not yet,” he went on. “We'll do very well if 
I get a job by next week. But thanks just the same.” 

Jimmy looked away. He felt both hurt and re- 
lieved; but on the whole he was more relieved than 
hurt. 

“There are plenty of things I can do, if it comes 
to that,” added Frane. Then he said, with apparent 
irrelevance: “I’ve a notion for a high-ball. It’s a 
long time since.” 


IMMY did not budge. 
e heard. 


“No, I don’t want it after all,” exclaimed 
rane in an altered voice. “I don’t need it.” 
“Perhaps if you'll let me get you a cup custard,” 
put in Jimmy with alacrity. 
“All right,” laughed Frane. 
tard 
As Jimmy returned 
from the kitchen, an old 
man came in at the en- 
trance. It was the man 
with the white beard, 
aquiline nose, and heavy 
spectacles, who for a fort- 
night had been sitting 
regularly at one of Patsy 
Carter’s tables, against 
the farther wall. But to- 
night, after a moment of 
hesitation, he limped 
across the room and seated 
himself near Frane, with- 


*ope we shall 


He seemed not to have 


“Make it a cup cus- 


” 


KID 


The old man got to his feet in the limits of Jimmy’s 
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jurisdiction. And Jimmy, still watching Frane ab- 
sently, placed a menu card before the stranger and 
made mechanical note of the order, given in the 
husky wheeze of a chronic asthmatic. 

For a few minutes Jimmy was busy. 
interval the stranger 
beckoned him, and the 
lowered whisper of the 
unexpected question 
made it necessary for 
Jimmy to bend his head 
to hear. 

“That young man over 
there”’—the stranger 
nodded slightly toward 
Frane—“is—is anything 
wrong with his wife?” 

“What, sir?” Jimmy 
was amazed. But the 
stranger’s eyes, through 
the darkened — glasses, 
were piteously pleading, 
and Jimmy answered, 
though doubtfully: 
“Slightly ill, sir, I un- 
derstand.” 

The stranger seemed 
ready to question fur- 
ther, but evidently 
thought better of it, for 
he grunted, almost in- 
audibly, and turned to his plate. And Jimmy’s 
heart began suddenly to beat faster in the excite- 
ment of a surmise so startling, so paradoxical, that 
it was unbelievable. 

The look in the stranger’s eyes was the look 
of Mrs. Frane—the look of Flatnose Robbins’s 
daughter. 

Jimmy slipped away to the corner, to think. The 
eyes of Flatnose Robbins, partly hidden behind 
tinted glasses! The beard meant nothing—it might 
or might not hide Flatnose Robbins’s mouth. But 
the aquiline nose gave the lie to the suspicion; and 
it was a real nose; Jimmy had looked at it closely 
enough to be sure of that—no putty-built substitute. 

“Perhaps,” muttered Jimmy—“perhaps it’s ’is 
brother.” 

With this, he glanced again at the stranger, and 
he noted how curiously the man’s hair grew down 
the nape of his neck, in a twisted point. Flatnose 
Robbins again! But might not that twist of the 
hair be a family characteristic? 

The grating of Frane’s chair called Jimmy out of 
his absorption. The young man was about to get to 
his feet. A full-faced, elderly man had come into 
the room and gone straight to Frane’s table, and the 
sight of him had brought to Frane’s face a strangely 
aggressive pride. 

“Sit still, George,” said the newcomer dryly. “The 
woman who runs your lodging-house said you would 
be here.” 

Frane nodded, with doubt and reserve; and the 
elder man seated himself deliberately. 
promptly at his elbow. 

“T’ve had my dinner, waiter.” How even the 
voice was—yet penetrating. “I came in merely to 
talk with—my son.” 

Jimmy, bowing, backed away. Again his heart 
leaped. The situation was drama, and he alone 
seemed to be so placed as to grasp all the threads. 
Frane’s father had sought him out, here at Shea’s; 
and ten feet away sat a mysterious clue to the story 
of Frane’s wife. 

He did not mean to listen to the conversation that 
passed between the Franes; but the father’s voice 
carried. There was a blunt query—‘How are you 
getting on?”—and the son’s unheard answer. Then 
Jimmy was called to another part of the room, and 
when he returned the discussion had progressed to a 
point at which the father was saying: “—felt that 
you were making a bad break. But she has held 

you; and I can see that you’re more of a man.” A 
hiatus; then the father again: “I want you to take 
me to her. I begin to think I was wrong; but you 
can’t blame me, George.” 


Then in an 


Jimmy was 





rWNO JIMMY came a glow of thankfulness, as 
| though a personal prayer had been answered. 
Partly by the words he heard, partly by the ex- 
pression on the father’s face, he was assured that the 
troubles of the Franes were at an end. If only the 
young man would not be haughty! Jimmy’s anxiety 
reawakened, and his gaze rested on the son’s face. 

“__didn’t know anything about her antecedents,” 
the father was saying. 

And the old man with the aquiline nose 
or whoever he was—what if the older Frane guessed 
such a relationship? Would a man of his ‘position, 
of his probity, forgive an innocent woman the social 
sin of having a criminal father? Jimmy thought 
not. And he realized that, whatever else happened, 
the elder Frane must never know the truth about 
his new daughter. 

Again a fragment of a sentence: 
since she’s not t Be 


uncle, 


“Well, George, 
0 ill to see me 
















The opportunity was irresistible 
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Young Frane beckoned Jimmy. “Send around 
the corner, to 503, a broiled squab chicken for Mrs. 
Frane, and a meringue glacé.” 

He laid down a two-dollar bill, and stopped with 
a gesture Jimmy’s attempt to make change. This 
young Frane was new to Jimmy. The old dogged- 
ness was gone; he was just a kindly young man, with 
facial evidence of his father’s shrewder traits. And 
as father and son arose to go, Jimmy could hardly 
restrain himself from laughing happily aloud. For 
gladness welled up in him because things were as 
they were. 

A sudden movement by the old man at the other 
table. He was reaching for his cane, as though he 
would rise and follow the two Franes, after whom 
he was staring. The impulse was checked, but 
the groping left hand remained for a moment out- 
stretched, and Jimmy 
saw— 

At first he doubted his 
eyes. The scar was faint. 
Perhaps it was merely the 
trick of a shadow. But 
the hand moved a little, 
and the sear persisted, in 
the same well-remembered 
leaf-like shape. Jimmy 
took a step nearer. The 
livid outline, left on the 
back of Flatnose Robbins’s 
hand by the splattered 
acid, was on the back of this man’s hand. Then 
this man—but could he be? 

The hand was suddenly withdrawn to the con- 
cealment of the lap, as though its owner had re- 
membered. 

It must be 
nose ? 


Flatnose Robbins himself. The 
There would be some way to explain it. But 
no two men ever had a sear of such a shape—like 
an oak-leaf. 


Jimmy’s knees were as water. He backed against 


“You 


the wall and struggled for control. Yes, it was 
Flatnose Robbins. It had to be. And if the senior 
Frane knew—! 

Chadwick entered from the bar, throwing his 
heavy-lidded gaze from table to table. He picked his 
seat slowly, and tossed his raincoat over a chair 
near by. 

“Well?” he suggested, as Jimmy came to him. 

“Yes, sir. Good evening, Mr. Chadwick.” 

Jimmy’s assurance had returned. 

“A small sirloin, Jimmy.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And how about him?” 


T SEEMED to Jimmy that Chadwick nodded 
slightly toward the bent figure with the white 
beard. But that nod, he saw with relief, must 

have been a chance motion of the head, for Chad- 
wick would have lowered his voice, had he known. 

“Tlim?” sparred Jimmy. 

“Tas he shown up yet? You know who I mean.” 
This in a more cautious and significant tone. 

“T ain’t seen ’im, sir,” Jimmy lied. 

And then the disguised, Robbins beckoned for his 
bill. Jimmy, in a panic, went to him, and kept be- 
tween him and Chadwick. If Chadwick should note 
the twist of hair at the back of the neck— Perhaps 
Chadwick had never observed it. A waiter, who 
stands behind his man, sees such things. But there 
was the hand. Chadwick would remember that sear. 

Jimmy stooped to count out the change. 

“Eighty-five cents—and_ fifteen—don’t move, Mr. 
Robbins—an’ two and—Chadwick don’t know, sir— 
I’m a friend, but I must see youu—Where do you 
live?” 

The old man seemed to shrink within his clothes. 

“Around the corner,” he gasped—‘241.” 

“An’ what name, sir?” 

“Mitchell.” 

“Very well, sir. 


Chadwick.” 


Bet”! 





Go out slowly. 


ll look after 


(Continued on page 28) 


The Man Who'd Do Anything to Oblige You 


By RICHARD WASHBURN 


ROM the north end of the factory, if one 

cares to look out an open window among the 

others usually half obstructed by piles of 

vamps and shoe linings, it is possible to see 
over the wooden town and even above the brick 
blocks on Main Street, and cover with a fast travel- 
ing eye the farms scattered here and there along the 
slopes of the valley. On this June day the sound 
of a man with an ax, cutting brush in the alder- 
bushes by the river, emphasized the clearness of the 
air, and almost to the haze of hills upon the horizon 
lay the radiance of the sunlight. Jim Hands cast 
a satisfied glance at this expanse of fresh green and 
blue. 

“See that red house?” he asked, as if it were at- 
tracting attention by jumping up and down. “No! 
The one with the big dust-colored barn? Yes. Well, 
that’s where they live.” 

“Where who live?” 

“Why, they’ve lived there for more’n a hundred 
years,” the old foreman went on. “The Tuppers. 
You haven’t heard of John Tup- 
per’—we used to call him ‘You 
Bet” He’s a feller that’s still on 
the comedy side of forty an’ he 
worked here in the factory. 

“We get most of our people from 
down the State, but these hills and 
that valley there ain’t so good as 
they look from here on a day like 
this. The poorness of the land 
drives some of them ‘farm people 
into town an’ into the boardin’- 
listenin’ fer the 
o'clock whistle in the mornin’—the 
ground is so full of rocks, an’ 
nearly half the year there’s snow 
an’ frost an’ thaw an’ freeze. Be- 
sides that, farmers ain’t the way 
they used to be. They used to be 
satisfied with what came out of the 
ground, but now I notice a whole 
lot of °em wants Turkish cigarettes 
an’ them things. So I guess among 
the boys an’ girls right in this 
room now, maybe ten or fifteen of 
‘em come from the farms up the 
valley. Most of ’em is the kind 
that would like to make a lot of 
money, am’ a good many probably 
will, fer them farm boys an’ girls 


houses, seven 


“Well, you're right, 
I guess — about May 
Stone and Tupper” 


f 
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get a great schoolin’ wrestlin’ with them persistent 
things, like potato bugs or some other feller’s choice 
of the weather. An’ them off the farms see big 
pictures, too! They aim to get a Wall Street job 
or be a broker or anythin’ suitable, an’ maybe some 
of ’em wouldn’t mind bein’ President if it weren’t 
for the worry attached to it. 

“But somehow John Tupper weren’t like the rest. 
An’ he had a different experience sure! 

“You oughter seen him when he come here fer 
a job back seven years ago. He was more’n six 
feet tall an’ brown from workin’ out of doors. 
aw’ walked with them long springy steps that 
covers mud, snow, grit, an’ dust, up hill or down 
hill just the same. I remember he had a chest 
an’ shoulders that looked like the front of a pian- 
ner, an’ big brown hands with the veins on ’em 
—big enough to pick up two shoe-sole dies with 
one reach. 

“Before the brown wore off, workin’ at the skiving 
machine in the basement, he was a funny lookin’ 
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feller because his eyes was so blue. They looked as 
if they didn’t belong to him—as if they’d been set in 
by a jeweler. Everybody noticed ’em at first, an’ 
they looked kinder happy an’ surprised an’ easy. So 
he got the name of bein’ a soft snap, one of these 
obligin’ fellers. 

“That's where he got his name of ‘You Bet. 
That’s what he used to say. It didn’t make much 
difference what you'd ask him to do he’d look up at 
yer an’ smile, kinder simple, an’ if it was possible 
he’d say with that slow voice of his, that had a sound 
in it like pickin’ a banjo string with yer finger-nail: 
‘You Bet.’ 

“Qf course, what’s already got ain’t valued high. 
You know how it is. An’ that notion is what makes 
what ain’t yours look twice as good because it ain’t. 
My little Mike wants them stale hard cookies from 
the bakery when the tin box in the pantry is full 
of better ones made by his 
mother, an’ you read of them 
rich fellers goin’ after di- 
vorces to marry an actress fer 
the same reason. It’s alike in 
both eases. So, as I say, here 
was Tupper with his big body 
an’ his big smile ready to do 
anythin’ fer anybody right off 
the bat, an’ it got to be looked 
on as a regular thing. Any- 
body might expect it. An’ he 
never failed anybody in oblig- 
in’ em. He never even waited 
to look solemn an’ think an’ s 
act as if it would be hard fer 
him, an’ make a lot of it. He’d 
just say: ‘You bet I will? 


e JOUwWV E noticed how it’s 
y just that kind of fel- 
ler that gets the hard 
luck. Sometimes I’ve thought 
that the obligin’ folks was 
them that was tested out hard- 
est an’ longest. Anyhow John 
Tupper had plenty of trouble. 
It seemed as if he’d got so 
used ter it he’d got over com- 
plainin’. His mother had died 
when he was twenty, an’ the 
old man was gettin’ old an’ 
had mortgaged his property, 
an’ if there was any cattle dis- 
ease in town it always seemed 
to strike at the Tupper place 
first. The luck was bad. That’s 
sure. Why, I remember John’s 
tellin’ me how they laid twelve 
hundred feet of water pipe 
from the spring in the past- 
ure just two months before 
the water broke into another 
course an’ the spring went as 
dry as a tin roof in August. 

“The old man Tupper was \\ 
a good-hearted old feller—al- 
ways givin’ somethin’ away 
when he had it an’ kinder absent-minded. He had 
a lot of hair nearly white an’ was always runnin’ 
his fingers through it. They said it was because 
he’d got a sunstroke some years before, an’ if he 
worked out in the fields long he’d get kinder absent- 
minded an’ dreamy, an’ once he drove a load of hay 
into the barn when he wasn’t thinkin’ an’ nearly 
broke his neck on the top of the door. They picked 
him up, an’ when he waked up he said he’d oughter 
known better because he an’ his father before him 
had ducked that door top for a hundred years. 

“The old feller worked hard—like my own father 
with his hot temper an’ cheerful whistle back in the 
old country—an’ it weren’t till he died that John 
found out from the doctor here in the village that 
he’d had a chronic disease fer ten years an’ kept it 
secret from his wife before she went an’ his son 
afterward. 

“Tt must have been three years that big John 
worked on the skiving machine before the old 
man closed down. John had seen that he could 
make more money by hirin’ a laborer to help the 
old man pay the interest an’ foot it in town every 
day to work here in the factory. It was a three- 
mile walk, in bad weather an’ good, an’ you’d 
thought a feller would have had little time to be 
obligin’ to anybody. 

‘But durin’ those three years he was a regular 
errand boy fer any of the men or girls. Maybe 
Katie Murphy would say: ‘Oh, John Tupper, Lizzie 
Mayo is goin’ to teach me to weave baskets, an’ I’d 
like to get some sweet grass. She says there’s some 
growin’ a mile an’ a half beyond your place in Doan’s 
Marsh. Do you want to get me some to-morrow? 

“*Vou bet,’ says he. 

“Or maybe Joe Bent, who never pays fer anythin’ 
he can beg, says to him: ‘Say, John, I want to take 
a young lady to drive. I thought if you was goin’ 
to come into church with your buggy you’d let me 
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take it fer the rest of the day, an’ I’ll drive the old 
hoss easy.’ 

“An’ then Tupper would smile that smile of his, 
an’ maybe wipe his forehead with his big hand an’ 
say: ‘All right, Joe.’ 


6é 


apples, John,’ or ‘Would you mind walkin’ to 
the Empire Clothin’ House this noon an’ tell 
them Jews to keép their shirts on an’ I’ll pay fer the 
suit the first of the month,’ or, ‘Bein’ as you are so 
tall, will you come over here an’ stack them boxes on 
that shelf fer me’? It was so all the time. Every- 
body had somethin’ fer him to do, an’ hard as he was 
workin’ to pay the debt on the old farm, some would 
ferget to pay back the fifty cents or the dollar ten 
they’d borrowed off him. 
“<Tyave,’ says I to Pierson, one of my men who’s 


: \O IT was: ‘Bring me a pocketful of them nice 





been with us a long time. ‘Dave,’ I says, ‘I never 
seen a more obligin’ feller. Father Ryan says it is 
them who are obligin’ an’ kind who are rewarded. 
But where does Tupper get his? 

“ “He don’t and won’t,’ says Dave. ‘It’s them fel- 
lers who have all the bad luck. Don’t ferget what | 
say to yer, Jim. It’s them fellers that have all the 
bad luck.’ 

““An’ why” says I. 

“Well, he says, ‘In these days it’s all a feller can 
do to look after number one. The Big Me is the 
feller to oblige,’ says he. ‘An’ if you look after the 
Big Me, then other people get to helpin’ you do it. 
That’s the way them millionaires work it,’ he says. 
‘But this You Bet Tupper is an easy mark. Nobody 
eares much about him one way or the other. Except 
May Stone.’ 

““May Stone!’ says I. ‘You mean the lame girl 
that works on the books in the office?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ says he. ‘I can tell by the way she looks 
at him. When he comes up to draw his pay she 
watches his big shoulders until he’s gone out the 
door an’ she smiles. You know how it is. An’ when 
some feller asks a favor of John when she is around, 
an’ Tupper says ‘You bet,’ she looks kinder pleased 
an’ proud, as if he belonged to her.’ 

“ ‘T)yave. says I, ‘you’re dreamin’ again. The girl 
ain’t that kind. She’s silent an’ kinder bitter.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I know it’s funny, because she’s 
always been lame an’ sour an’ silent an’ havin’ noth- 
in’ to do with the fellers or they with her. But it’s 
true just the same,’ he says. ‘You watch.’ 


*““FSUPPOSE it was what Dave had said that 
made me take more notice of her. There is a 
whole lot of people workin’ in a factory an’ 

a lot of ’em don’t seem anythin’ more than a lot 

of chairs or packin’-boxes till somethin’ draws yer 

attention to ’em. An’ so weren’t till Dave spoke 
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I noticed the Stone girl when I’d go down to the 
office to talk with the boss. 

“You know I believe there’s somethin’ wrong with 
figures an’ numbers an’ workin’ on books. It seems 
to me as if it made people cold an’ hard an’ disap- 
pointed to be addin’ an’ multiplyin’ an’ dividin’ fer 
a livin’. Did you ever notice? It seems to take 
some spirit out of folks. They get to thinkin’ in 
terms of figures, an’ they don’t seem so friendly with 
the sunlight an’ trees an’ folks an’ sorrow an’ rheu- 
matism, because they can’t set them things down in 
a ledger. An’ at first glance you’d say that this May 
Stone was one of them kind. 

“T had it from Nellie Conroy that the girl had 
been lame from the beginning, an’ that her family, 
who lived down at the State capital, hasn’t ever had 
much fun, bein’ that her father had consumption 
an’ her mother had a bad disposition, which is 
worse. Early in life is a poor 
time to have to see the dark 
side of things. An’ gloom gets 
under a young one’s skin an’ 
sticks as if it was tattooed 
there. You could see the 
traces of it in this girl’s face. 
Not that she weren’t pretty 
in her way. But the minute 
you looked at her you’d say 
there is a girl that thinks half 
the people in the world is sick, 
an’ them that ain’t sick is 
mean an’ will play yer a dirty 
trick if they get the chance. 

“T uster stand in this win- 
dow an’ watch her comin’ 
down the hill with her limp, 
an’ when she’d get nearer you’d 
always’ see the same look on 
her. It was kinder one of 
t hes@ you’ll-have-to-show-me 
looks — always the same, an’ 
calm .an’ half-smiling in spite 
of the sourness in it. She 
wouldn’t attract a feller much, 
I says to myself, an’ yet she 
was always so neat, an’ her 
voice was always so soft that 
you was glad that she was 
around at that. An’ the Con- 
roy girl said she was a great 
reader in the evenin’s. 


“YT THOUGHT to myself 
that maybe I’d mention 
John Tupper to her just 

to see the look in her eye. I 

couldn’t believe she cared 

“* John,’ she says, ‘ dip nothin’ fer him. He was that 

him again. Do big an’ brown an’ kinder sim- 

it as a favor to me.’”’ ple in his ways. 
“Anyhow I spoke to her. 
‘It’s a shame,’ I says, when I 
went up to the window fer my 
pay envelope, ‘the way the girls 
an fellers impose on You Bet,’ 
I says. 

“<Tohn Tupper? says she, with that keen blue eye 
of hers, lookin’ at me. ‘Well, why? 

“‘Beeause he don’t get anythin’ in return fer 
bein’ obligin’, I says. 

“With that she wrote a little line on a sheet of 
paper with her fine-pointed pen. ‘Well, Mr. Hands,’ 
she says finally, after studyin’, ‘maybe he don’t want 
no return,’ she says. ‘Maybe he’s happy just by bein’ 
that way,’ she says, an’ then I seen her bite her lip as 
if she’d said too much. You’ve seen them people that 
kept their insides under two layers of armor plate. 
An’ she says: ‘It’s-a nice bright day,’ she says, an’ 
slapped open a ledger an’ stuck her pen in the ink. 

“T met Dave in the hall by the factory door, an’ 
I caught him by the sleeve. 

“ ‘T)ave,’ I says, ‘you know what you told me about 
May Stone—about Tupper,’ says I. ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘youre right, I guess.’ 

“He'd got a lot of conceit. 
he, an’ waved: his hand at me. 

“It was a week later come that Friday that John 
Tupper’s old man was found about noon where he’d 
fallen with a hoe still held in one of them knotty 
old hands of his. A feller he owed some money to 
fer a reapin’ machine went out to the farm to col- 
lect somethin’ an’ he found him starin’ up at the 
sun. The first I knew about it was when Doc Ward’s 
buggy come fast down over that rise of ground there 
late in the afternoon. I had been in the office check- 
in’ up order slips fer my work, an’ I waited fer the 
clerk to enter the numbers on the tallies, an’ I re- 
member I was kinder wonderin’ what had become of 
the doctor an’ what he wanted when the door opened 
into the office an’ I seen Doc looked upset about 
somethin’. He was kinder pushin’ John Tupper on 
ahead of him, an’ John was sayin’: ‘What’s the 
matter? Has anythin’ happened? 

elie fy says Doe, walkin’ around so’s he could face 
the feller. ‘It’s yer father.’ 


‘Of course I am,’ says 
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“Sick? says John with them big eyes of his 
never winkin’. 

“Doe Ward nodded. I seen his look, an’ anybody 
could have told what was the matter then. An’ I 
seen John kinder straighten himself an’ beads come 
out on his forehead. I seen, too, that May Stone 
had set up stiff on her high stool an’ was bitin’ the 
end of the penholder. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says Doc Ward. ‘That’s it, John. He’s 
been bad off fer years. I tried to get him to 
tell, but he was obstinate. He wanted to keep 
it a secret. So now— he says. 

“<So now,’ says John, an’ brought his teeth 
together. 

“An’ with that he began to pull off his 
workin’ coat just as if he was goin’ to start 
fer home. He certainly looked white. I re- 
member now how the girl slammed shut the 
drawer on her desk an’ grabbed a pile of 
billheads an’ commenced to look ’em over, 
checkin’ up fer errors. 


**"F SUPPOSE the fellers felt sorry fer You 
Bet when they knew about it. They knew 
that he was left without anybody to oblige 

at home. But somehow it didn’t interfere long 

with askin’ him to do favors an’ run errands. 

He was still workin’ here, an’ I guess most of 

us ferget the other feller’s pain pretty quick, 

which, takin’ it all around, is probably a good 
thing. So John was still a easy mark fer 
everybody. 

“T remember meetin’ him one night down 
on Main Street in front of the barber’s shop 
just as I come out. He had a bundle under 
his arm, an’ I says to him: ‘Hello, John, what’s 
that you got there” 

“He grinned, an’ says kinder sheepish: ‘It’s 
Ben Conger’s laundry from the Chinaman’s.’ 

“Why can’t Ben get his own laundry? I 
says. 

“Well, says You Bet, ‘he couldn’t pay fer 
it, an’ he didn’t want to ask fer it without 
payin’, so I told him I'd do it,’ says he. 

“*An’ you come ’way in town here to-night 
fer that? I says. 

“<*No,’ he says, and the smile went off his 
face. ‘I’m livin’ up at Mrs. Jordan’s now,’ 
says he. ‘I’ve got a room there, he says, an’ 
his voice got a little unsteady. ‘You see, the 
farm don’t belong to me.’ 

“‘Tyon’t belong to you!’ I says. 

“*No,’ says he. ‘My father sold the farm 
five years ago,’ he says. ‘None of us knew it. 
He thought it would make my mother un- 
happy, an’ afterwards he kept it secret from 
me. He was just rentin’ it,’ says he, ‘from old 
Lynch, the man that keeps the hardware store.’ 

“ “Great Scott,’ says I, ‘an’ you’ve been work- 
in’ to pay interest on a mortgage an’ it was 
nothin’ but rent.’ 

“*Vep,’ he says, an’ I seen he was bad hurt 
by it. ‘But it can’t be helped, I guess. You 
know, Mr. Hands,’ he says, ‘that I ain’t a com- 
plainin’ feller, but I go out there three or four 
evenin’s a week an’ it ain’t mine. Sold!’ he 
says. ‘Gone away fer good! It was the only 
thing I loved. An’ about the only thing I 
eared fer was that old farm—that run down, 
worked-out old place. I knew every twig an’ 
stone on it, Mr. Hands.’ 


“7 SEEN he was lookin’ at me like a boy. 
Just as if I could tell him that what he 
- said weren’t so, but only a bad dream or 
the like of that. An’ so I says to him: ‘It’s 
hard luck,’ I ‘You have no money to 
buy it back,’ I says, ‘an’ it would be lonesome 
maybe anyhow? 

“‘No,” he says, ‘not lonesome fer 
says, an’ he looked very bitter. 

“<Still,’ says I, ‘it won’t do no 
feel bad about it. Do favor,’ I 
‘Cheer up.’ 

“T guess it must have been the sound of the 
word ‘favor’ that brought the smile to his face 
again. He looked at me a minute, an’ then he 
says: ‘You Bet,’ an’ was on his way up the 
street, an’ I watched him an’ his springy, 
cover-the-ground step when he passed under the 
light over the door of the Phenix Hotel. ‘Well,’ says 
I to myself, ‘he has a back as broad as two of most 
men,’ I says. 

“But I guess the feller really suffered to lose every- 
thin’ at once. An’ maybe the quiet an’ silent Stone 
girl seen it. I remember how she come upstairs to 
this room one day—a day just like this—an’ she 
limped over to the window here an’ looked out fer 
a long time, an’ by an’ by, as I was goin’ by, she 
turned an’ brushed her brown hair back nervous-like 
an’ stopped me. 

“‘Mr. Hands,’ says she, ‘did John Tupper lose his 
farm?’ she says. 

“*Ves? T says. ‘It was sold by the old man.’ 

“¢Too bad,’ she says, short an’ sharp. ‘I was look- 


in’ out up the valley » an’ it made me think of 


Says. 


me,’ he 


good to 
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it,’ she says. ‘Fer somebody told me you could see 
it from here,’ she says. ‘I wondered about it, fer 
you know I can’t walk much,’ she says, ‘or spend 
much money on livery-stable drives,’ says she. 

“Well, says I, ‘that’s it,’ I says, pointin’ with 
a vamp pattern, ‘the one with the red house an’ 
the vines on it an’ the old well,’ says I, ‘though 
you can’t see them. It’s the one with the dust- 
colored barn,’ I says. 
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June Rapture 


By ANGELA MORGAN 


REEN! What a world of green! My startled soul 
Panting for beauty so long denied, 
Leaps in a passion of high gratitude 
To meet the wild embraces of the wood; 
Rushes and flings itself upon the whole 
Mad miracle of green, with senses wide. 
Clings to the glory, hugs and holds it fast, 
As one who finds a long-lost love at last. 
Billows of green that break upon the sight 
In bounteous crescendos of delight. 
Wind-hurried verdure hastening up the hills 
To where the sun its highest rapture spills ; 
Cascades of color tumbling down the height 
In golden gushes of delicious light— 
God! Can I bear the beauty of this 
Or shall I be swept utterly away ? 






USH—Here are deeps of green, whe pture stills, 
Sheathing itself in veils of amber 
Breathing a silence suffocating, sweet, 
Wherein a million hidden pulses beat. 
Look! How the very air takes fire and thrills 
With hint of heaven pushing through her husk. 
Ah, joy’s not stopped! "Tis only more intense, 
Here where Creation’s ardors all condense ; 
Here where I crush me to the radiant sod, 
Close-folded to the very nerves of God. 
See now—I hold my heart against this tree. 
The life that thrills its trembling leaves thrills me. 
There’s not a pleasure pulsing through its veins 
That does not sting me with ecstatic pains. 


’ 


No twig or tracery, however fine, 
Can bear a tale of joy exceeding mine. 


RAISED be the gods that made my spirit mad; 
Kept me aflame and raw to beauty’s touch. 
Lashed me and scourged me with the whip of fate; 

Gave me so often agony for mate ; 

Tore from my heart the things that make men glad— 
Praised be the gods! If I at last, by such 
Relentless means may know the sacred bliss, 
The anguished rapture of an hour like this. 
Smite me, O Life, and bruise me if thou must; 
Mock me and starve me with thy bitter crust, 
But keep me thus aquiver and awake, 
Enamoured of my life, for living’s sake! 

This were the tragedy—that | should pass, 
Dull and indifferent through the glowing grass. 
And this the reason I was born, | say— 

That I might know the passion of this day! 


” says she. 


“Are you sure? 
“Yes, says L 
“ ‘Oh, well,’ she says, ‘it’s a very pretty place,’ she 
‘It’s a nice bright day, Mr. Hands,’ she says, 
an’ with that she limped off toward the stairs. 

“T supposed Dave Pierson had seen her, for he 
come over from his bench soon after, pullin’ at his 
yellow mustache, an’ with his forehead wrinkled up 
the way he looks when he’s got somethin’ to tell yer. 
Fer whatever he’s goin’ to say is always very impor- 
tant an’ heavy-weighted. 

“<“Mr. Hands,’ he eallin’ 


hours an’ bein’ under me, ‘did Joe Bent tell yer his 


Savs. 


Says, me so‘in workin’ 


scheme ?’ 


“<*No,’ says I. 
“ ‘Well,’ he says. ‘You know Joe. There ain’t 
any trouble he can give without troublin’ himself 






that he won’t fix it up. He probably was tickled to 
death when he was born that his father had another 
mouth to feed. That’s him!’ 

“ “Sounds like you, too,’ I says. 

“Quit pickin’ on me,’ says Dave. ‘I only wanted 
to tell yer that Joe was fixin’ up to see how far he can 
go with big You Bet Tupper.’ 

“*What’s he done?’ says I. 

“Why, he’s tryin’ to see just how obligin’ John 
Tupper really is,’ says Dave. ‘He got the 
night watchman to go over fishin’ at the Lake 
Sunday, an’ asked Tupper to take his place 
Sunday night an’ then go to work Monday 
without any sleep.’ . 

“*An’ Tupper did it? T says. 

“*Ves,’ says Dave, ‘he did. An’ then last 
Tuesday he asked Tupper to sharpen his knife 
fer him an’ come up in the evenin’ to hoe his 
garden,’ 

“<*Tt’s a shame,’ says I; ‘Joe hasn’t no re- 
spect fer anybody with a real, whole, man’s- 
sized heart,’ I says. 

“Sure,” says Dave, ‘he has not. He says 
that You Bet is too easy to live, an’ he can’t 
understand how a great, big, honest feller like 
him with sense can be such a mark.’ 

“T thought of the girl then, an’ so I says 
what she had said: ‘Maybe he likes to be a 
mark.’ 

““Maybe so,’ says Dave, lookin’ around an’ 
droppin’ his voice confidential. ‘But what do 
yer think now! Joe has a scheme! I told him 
May Stone was always follerin’ big Tupper 
with her eyes—the poor little lame thing she 
is! And Joe’s goin’ to go to John Tupper an’ 
he’s goin’ to tell him that he’s heard that the 
girl is lonesome and unhappy because no man 
wants her, an’ he’s goin’ to ask Tupper—as a 
favor to her—to make love to her.’ 

“<T'll stop that!’ I says, gettin’ mad. 
tell Joe if he tries that I'll spank him.’ 

“*Well, say!’ Dave whispers to me, ‘you 
seem to think the feller will be obligin’. Sup- 
pose he is!: What’s the harm? 

“*What’s the harm!’ I says. 

“*Ves,’ says he, ‘I’ve studied about it, an’ 
what’s the harm? 

“T guess then I seen some light. 

“ ‘Dave,’ I says, ‘that’s the first good idea 
that ever come from you. Yovu’re gettin’ to 
be a thinker fast. There is hope fer yer 
dome after all an’ you oughter to have it 
gilded,’ I says. ‘To be sure— What’s the 
harm? Let me be there when Joe talks to 
him,’ I says. 





‘You 


**a N’ SO it was that I waited with Joe an’ 
lave on the steps the next day, fer John 
Tupper to come out. I remember now 

how he come saunterin’ through the hall an’ 
punched the time-clock an’ most fell over us 
on the steps. Nearly everybody had gone, an’ 
it was quiet all around the factory. 

“Sit down,’ Dave to him. 
some married men,’ he says. 

“*Yes,’ says Joe. ‘That makes me think. 
I wanted to ask you, John—you’re no boy any 
more—did you ever keep company with a girl? 

“*No, I didn’t,’ says Tupper, straight an’ 
easy. ‘You see, they always needed me at 
home, an’ I guess I never gave it much thought 
as things go. Have yer got somebody fer me?’ 
he says, laughin’. 

“*Nobody you’d care much about, I guess, 
says Joe, very shrewd. ‘Poor little thing! She 
ain’t had many to be fond of her. But some 
good-hearted feller wouldn’t make any mistake, 
would he? 

“*No,’ I says, serious fer a second, ‘I guess 
he wouldn’t.’ 

“*Vou’d better get a feller with more ways 
to take care of her than I got,’ says Tupper, 
pullin’ at the brim of his hat. ‘Some day I’m 
goin’ to get a farm, an’ then I'll be ready to 
talk. Who is the girl anyhow? 

“‘*Why,’ says Joe, ‘you must have noticed 
how she looks at you, John,’ he says. ‘It’s 
May Stone.’ 

‘Yow’re jokin’, says Tupper with a jump. 
‘No, he ain’t,’ says Dave, waggin’ his head. ‘An’ 
I tell yer there’s a chance fer somebody like you to do 
a lot of good that way.’ 

“ ‘She’s lame,’ says the big feller, thinkin’ a minute. 

“Ts that against her?’ says Joe. 

“*No,’ he says, kinder slow. ‘It 

never thought, of course,’ says he. 

“With that Joe got up an’ brushed his coat off an’ 

put it on. Then he yawns an’ stretches his arms. 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I thought you was a little attracted 
to her already,’ he says. ‘Still,’ he says, as if he’d 
changed his mind, ‘I never heard of a feller marryin’ 
to oblige anybody.’ 

“<Tt’s the women who do that to hear them tell it,’ 

says Dave, with a thought of his wife’s tongue 

“*Leave that out of the talk,’ says Joe to Dave, 

an’ the n he touched John on the arm. ‘Tuppe r, ¢ ld 
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man, he says, whisperin’ to him so’s we couldn’t 
hear, ‘do me a favor. Just think the thing over.’ 

“‘Oh, you bet!’ says John over his shoulder, an’ 
Joe waited until he got around the corner before he 
bust out laughin’. 

“Tt must have been a week from that next Sunday 
that I hitched up the horse an’ took my Annie out 
fer a drive. It was one of them clear, cool, shiny 
days, an’ we went around behind Doan’s Till up by 
the little school at Thatcher’s place there an’ come 
down on the other side to start back on the valley road. 
It was when we got to the Tupper place that I seen 
John was sittin’ there on a mound of grass all alone. 

“So I left the reins with Annie an’ got out an’ 
walked over to him an’ says: ‘Watcher doin’? 

“<Jim,’ he says, ‘I come out here to think. I never 
could do no thinkin’ in a boardin’-house,’ he says. 

“*Think about what?’ I says. 

“He kinder grinned an’ looked up at me. 
he says, ‘I was thinkin’ about a girl,’ he says. 

“Don’t you marry no girl to oblige her,’ I says, re- 
memberin’ the talk we’d had. 

“Well, no,’ he says. ‘You see it was this way. Of 
course 1 wanted to do what I could. So I hired a 
buggy at the Phenix Hotel stable a week ago. May 
Stone had said she’d go with me. An’ we went,’ he 
says. ‘Well, you know how it is,’ says he. 

“Ves, I says, ‘I know just how it is.’ 

“‘Jim, Pve just got to tell somebody,’ says he. 
‘She most fainted away when I said it right out to 
her yesterday. Yes, sir—she most fainted away! I 
don’t guess she much expected anybody’d care fer 
her strong—like I do. Do you guess she likes me 
pretty well? he says, rubbin’ one of his hunks of 
shoulders with the other hand. 

“ ‘Maybe so an’ maybe not,’ says I, tryin’ to get my 
breath an’ think of what to tell him. ‘Didn’t she tell 
yer?’ I says. 

“No, says he. ‘She cried a little an’ told me I 
hadn’t a chance in the world,’ he says. 

“Then, says I, ‘that’s a sure sign that it’s all 
over but the shoutin’, I says. ‘The poor little girl!’ 
I says. 

“Fer the first time I seen John’s eye get kinder 
wide an’ angry. 

“‘No poor little girl at all!’ he says sharp an’ 


‘Why,’ 
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strong. ‘You give me a lift back to town, Jim, an’ 
don’t you call her no poor little girl!’ he says, an’ 
he drove back all the way with us, never sayin’ 
hardly enough ter be perlite. 

“It was on Tuesday that I met him, just after 
the closin’ hour. I had come down the stairs with 
Dave an’ Joe, as luck would have it, an’ he beck- 
oned to me as if he wanted to speak to me. The 
girl was leanin’ on the fence, talkin’ with some of 
the girls, an’ you could see somethin’ was in the air. 

“*Wait here,’ I says to Dave an’ Joe, an’ I walks 
over to him. 

“Well, Jim,’ he says, serapin’ his foot, ‘you was 
right. The feller looked mighty happy. ‘An’, he 
says, ‘now I’m goin’ ter start workin’ to save money 
fer a house an’ lot. We’re goin’ ter be married.’ 

“IT couldn’t say nothin’ much, but I was just 
goin’ to grab his hand when I heard her voice. It 
was kinder broken an’ frightened, an’ full of pain. 
She had come up behind him, an’ she snatched at 
his coat an’ says: ‘John! John!’ like that. 

“An’ she pointed to the girls that was walkin’ 
away an’ she says: ‘It ain’t true! It ain’t true!’ like 
that. An’ she stood up, stiff an’ proud. 

“*What ain’t true? says he. 

“<“John,’ she says, so everybody could hear, ‘Joe 
Bent has been sayin’ that it was all because he told 
you to ask me. That it ain’t anythin’ but bein’ 
obligin’. Tell these people it ain’t so.’ 

“T can see him now as he kinder delayed a min- 
ute. It weren’t natural fer him to lie. He looked 
at me an’ then at Dave, an’ Dave had a white min- 
ute in his life, fer he says kinder low: ‘I’d lick a 
feller mean enough to tell that.’ 

“An’ John Tupper decided, I guess. He looked 
at the boys an’ girls standin’ in groups around the 
door the way they always do, an’ I guess he seen 
into every pair of eyes. An’ then he says in a easy, 
clear voice, an’ smilin’: ‘There ain’t a mite of truth 
in it—anybody can see that.’ 

“Joe, the miserable cuss, started forward then. 
He weren’t pale an’ cold like he usually is, but red 
an’ hot. An’ I guess he was goin’ to say a plenty. 

“But the girl limped forward a step or two, an’ 
she says: ‘John!’ 

“<“Yes,’ he says. 
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“An’ she smiled kinder easy an’ cool, an’ she 
looked up at his big shoulders an’ down at his 
brown, big-veined hands, an’ seemed proud an’ sorter 
satisfied, an’ she says: ‘John, do me a favor,’ she 
says. ‘Dip this man in the canal,’ she says. 

“T won’t never ferget the grin that come over his 
face, he was so pleased. Just the same old obligin’ 
smile. 

“Joe started to run when he seen that obligin’ 
smile, but it was too late. Big Tupper had him, an’ 
he gathered him up an’ walked over to the edge of 
the penstock screen, an’ kept hold of his collar an’ 
slid him into the water. You’d thought he was 
handlin’ a man cut out of newspaper—he did it that 
sasy. An’ he dipped him up an’ down the way a 
woman dips a shirt in the suds, an’ the boys an’ 
girls near died of joy. 

“T was watchin’ the fun when I felt Dave pluck 
at my sleeve, an’ seen him point with a jab of his 
thumb to Tupper bendin’ over there. 

“‘What is it? I says. 

“*You don’t know the whole story yet,’ says Dave, 
‘an’ neither does he.’ 

“<The whole story?’ I says. 

“<“TDon’t say a word,’ says he. 
from Griggs, the lawyer. Watch! He’s dippin’ him 
again! Yes. I was tellin’ yer. The secret is this. 
Just this,’ he says. ‘The girl has saved money, an’ 
about four months ago, before she’d ever dreamed 
of this, she bought the Tupper place fer a specula- 
tion, see? He’s wrigglin’ hard now,’ he says, an’ 
then he says slow an’ thoughtful: ‘They’ll go out 
an’ farm the old place, an’ there’ll be pink an’ brown 
kids rollin’ on the porch, an’ them hummin’ birds 
around the flowers. Gee! Don’t these obligin’ fel- 
lers have luck!’ he says. 

“With that he put his hand on my arm again an’ 
says: ‘Jim, old man, Joe hadn’t oughter told that. 
That was mean.’ 

“But I was payin’ attention just then to May 
Stone. She was holdin’ onto the rail an’ lookin’ 
over the edge, very quiet, into the canal. 

“‘John,’ she says, ‘dip him again. Do'it as a 
favor to me,’ she says. ‘I like to see the bubbles 
come up,’ she says. 

“*You bet!’ he says.” 


‘IT only know it 
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HE eyes of women the world over are di- 

rected toward Queen Mary of England, who, 

of all their sex, stands at this hour the 

most fully-in the light. With the feminist 
movement surging like a great wave across both 
hemispheres, with the sympathy for toiling woman 
and her struggles at its keenest, we are told by the 
English that their new Queen has shown a cordial 
interest in all plans and works for the welfare of 
women and children, that she has made a practise 
of giving, not only from her purse but from her time, 
from her personality, to those of her sex who were 
in need. No wonder that her sisters of every station 
and every nation are alertly watching the stepping 
forth of this wholesome, 
happy, tender-hearted, 
practical, and humorous 
British Queen. 
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[THE school gardens 
are newer in Amer- 
ica than in Europe, 
where 100,000 of them 


exist, some being aided 
by the Government, 


and often compulsory. 
But they are now 
spreading rapidly over 
our own land, furnish- 
ing a breathing spot 
for the city youngster, 
teaching the country 
boy and girl the kin- 
dergarten 
the agricultural life 
before them. Miss 
Mary La Rue told the 
Minnesota Conservation 
about the 
work done in the garden of Minneapolis’s Pierce 
School, of which she is principal. 

The acre of ground shared by one hundred chil- 
dren is divided into two parts; the community plot 
and the individual beds. The community plot is run 
Mm connection with the school’s nature study. The in- 
dividual beds are owned and eared for by volunteer 
girls and boys. The boys have made from $5 to $15 
peg their beds. One morning before eleven o'clock 
a girl pulled, washed, tied in bunches, and sold 


lessons of 














A Little Gardener 


The Pierce School, Minne- 
apolis, teaches conservation 
Congress 
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forty dozen radishes. The garden 
furnished many families with 
vegetables, and flowers were given 
to the sick. 


HOUR hundred and fifty Wel- 

lesley girls having been in- 
terviewed as to their reading, it 
was found that only thirty-six 
care for Ibsen, Maeterlinek, and 
Shaw. The same number have 
read a biography within the last 
few months. One hundred and 
twenty-six read poetry for pleas- 
ure. Tennyson is the favorite 
poet, Meredith the favorite novel- 
ist, Kipling the favorite short 
story writer, and Stevenson the 
favorite essayist. One hundred 
and sixty-five habitually read a 
daily paper, skimming the head- 
lines, skipping the editorials, and 
dwelling with greater interest 








together made a six-year search 
through archives of Europe, and 
finally discovered new facts about 
the life of Shakespeare. 


WRITER in the ‘“Fujinse- 
i kai,” which is the “Ladies’ 
World” of Japan, describes a new 
form of rest cure which is becom- 
ing extremely popular in cases 
of Oriental nervous prostration. 
Whether “Sanzen,” the study of 
the contemplative life, will prove 
equally beneficial to the feminine 
nerves of the Oecident remains to 
be tried, but no doubt we shall 
sooner or later be given an oppor- 
tunity to render up. our dollars 
for “Sanzen” to some importer of 
mental fads. The patient is given 
a problem for meditation which 
sometimes takes as much as a 
vear for solution. Meditating 








upon the society column. Maga- 
zines are read for their fiction, the 
demand for short stories being al- 
most universal. One-fifth of the 
number still read Seott, Thack 
eray, Dickens, and Jane Austen. 
All of which goes to show, whether or not a preach- 
ment be deduced, that the college girl is very much 
a girl after all. 


WOMAN’S Society for the Prevention of Crime 
ve has been formed in New York, its chief aim 
being to fight the white slave evil. Its plan is to 
place matrons at railroad stations and ferries to meet 
girls who arrive as strangers in the city, and find for 
them inexpensive and respectable boarding places. 
Miss Elizabeth Moss, the president, and Miss Bertha 
Rembaugh, the trensvrer, are practising lawyers. 
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sruce was 
of Africa, he was ai 


n months in which Sir David 
ating the sleeping sickness 
nstantly by his wife. Their 

efforts entailed con isolation in lonely parts of 

Lake ria Nyanza. Another in 

Professor Charles William 
he University of Nebraska, 


the shores of 
stance of team wo 


Wallace and his wif 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis a bell 


The President of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at the re- had 
cent Cincinnati meeting, and daughter 


upon the problem “Ilow to stop 
from sounding” fortified 
the body and mind of a lady who 
been overstrained by the 
household problems of serving up 
an appetizing variety of rice- 
gruels, raw fishes, and vegetables boiled in soy. 


"ROUSSEAU insurance is sueceeding among the 

Italian working girls of New York, and is being 
proposed by the Woman’s Trade Union League of 
Chicago. Miss Mary Dreier of the New York League 
says that the scheme furnishes to the girls an in- 
centive to save, besides providing them with a trous- 
seau for their wedding day. 


N A TALK given at the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, which met this year in Cincin- 
nati, Miss Mary Hinman of Boston stated that most 
women need a course in marketing rather than in 
“The marketer should learn to keep her 
eves open to discover evidences of uncleanliness and 
learn to avoid shops in which they exist,” she said. 
Mrs. Ellen Richards added that “clean food means 
clean hands, and this condition is one of the rarest 
to be found in our household to-day. The danger 


cooking. 
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comes back to the housewife, both for her lack of 
care in her own domain and her lack of social con- 
science, which demands cleanliness on every hand.” 

The above jottings, snatched at random from the 
reports of the Federa- 
tion’s discussions, are 
significant. The 
woman’s club of yester- 
day studied “In Memo- 
riam” and wrote papers 
about Longfellow’s 
birthplace and Milton’s 
grave. To-day it 
thrashes out such mat- 
ters as the bird on the 
hat, the rat in the pan- 
try, the mortar-board 
on the girl. 














WREATH of En- 
glish oak, the 
leaves being gathered 





from the tree planted 
at the tomb of Wash- 
ington by King Ed- 
ward VII when Prince 


Ellis Meredith 


A Denver author recently 
made Election Commissioner 


of Wales, was sent by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association to be placed on the King’s tomb. 
Sentiment survives in woman, even in the mod- 


ern one. 


NITIATIVE in our sex was not unknown in the 

preceding generations. The fact has been un- 
earthed that the first patent for an ice-cream freezer 
was taken out in 1843 by Mrs. Nancy Johnson of 
Washington, who sold the rights for $41, 500, thereby 
combining invention, financial enterprise, and house- 
wifely instinct. 


NCLE SAM seems to have offended the women 

of his land by the manner in which he has put 

his census questions. If he implies that being a 
housekeeper is being an idler, they wish he would try 
getting three meals, doing the washing, ironing, and 
frying liver for the cat. In reply to the question, 
“What is your business, trade, profession, or occu- 
pation 2?” Invalid,” as if that 


one indignantly replied “ 


Collier’s 


were quite enough to keep her busy. But Uncle Sam 
is really so chivalrous a gentleman at heart that we 
may safely trust that he meant no offense. 


| Countess Bathurst is said to be the only 

woman in England who owns a daily newspaper. 
Her father was Lord Glenesk, proprietor of the 
“Morning Post,” who gave his entire interest to the 
enterprise. The Countess enjoys carrying on his 
work since his death, and takes an active share in 
the management of the paper. 


[TWENTY thousand nine hundred 


seven votes elected Ellis Mere- 


and. ninety- 


and gently consigns it to the waste basket, inquires 
of another's mother whether she would hit her baby 
with a club to quiet it?—about the same thing as a 
dose of Mrs. Winslow. Mothers are taught to pre- 
pare modified milk at home, and the summer baby- 
saving campaign is in full swing. 

The Milk and Baby Hygiene Association, under the 
medical direction of Dr. John M. Connolly, covers 
similar ground in eadais, Mothers are taught to 
dress the baby in only one garment in hot weathe or, 
to bathe it every morning, and, in the heated months, 
tc sponge it often with cool water; to give it fresh 
air and to feed it regularly. 





dith Election Commissioner of Den- 
ver. It was the largest vote given 
any of the candidates. The cam- 
paign was described as “fierce,” and 
the suecess of Miss Meredith was 
ascribed to the feminine vote. She 
ran on a Citizen’s ticket against 
Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nees. It is explained that the 
women of Denver did not vote for 
a “wet” in preference to a “dry” 


town at the election, as they were 
accused of doing, but that they 


chose high license in preference to 
prohibition as more expedient for 
the present, hoping that a high- 
license law could be.enforced where 
they believed a prohibitory law 
could not. 


p‘RoM the administering of 
orange-juice and barley water 














to the discarding of knitted bootees 


in June, the work of New York’s 
Diet Kitehen Association super- 
vises the needs of all the babies 


who are lucky enough to be brought 
to any of its eight stations. The 
mothers flock to the lecture room with them—twins, 
triplets, and singles; the doctor in charge gives a 
running comment while he examines, weighs, and 
advises. This one needs more nourishment, that one 
less; he removes a pacifier from one plump mouth 


A Station of Peabody House, Boston 


Patrons of this milk and baby hygiene association bring their infants 
regularly to be weighed and examined by the doctor in charge. 
as to feeding and general care is given by this new clinic free of charge 


Advice 


New York’s Department of Health last year made 
a reduction of twenty per cent in the infant mortality 
rate during the hot months, and its campaign opens 
this year on July 1 It expects to do better yet, with 
such weapons as milk, ice, nurses, outings, and money. 
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USKIN somewhere speaks of the difficulties 

Into which a painter is plunged by the limi- 

tations of his palette. Above the purest 

color at his command Nature’s tones rise 

in pitiless crescendo to some single ineffable gleam 

of undiluted light. Below his utmost 

they fall away, through endless gradations of deepen- 

ing shadow, full of detail, toward a potential gloom 

where all light would be annihilated, and vision with 

it. To render these extremes and all that lies be- 

tween them the painter has his few tubes of color, 

ranging from pallid white to formless black. What- 

ever portion of his subject he chooses to set forth in 

its true values, all that lies on either side is hope- 
lessly blurred and distorted. 

A precisely similar difficulty besets the sincere 
artist who works in words. Life is too huge and too 
complex to be interpreted by their names. The per- 
fect tragedy occurs but once in the. centuries. The 


somberness 


perfect beauty has been revealed to no poet since 
the world began—has been the half-caught vision 
of a seant half-score. Comedy trips on joyous feet 


to heights of laughter which leave her happiest 


pursuers panting heavily behind, dull clods of 
clay. 

And yet in any life which a writer would recreate, 
bits of that tragedy and comedy and beauty gleam 
out, intermingled, from the field of commonplace 


him as the lights 
landscape mock a 


character, to mock 


stupidest 


event and 
and shadows of the 
painter. 

Like his brother artist, the writer for the 
part has succumbed to the difficulties of his medium, 
and chosen to depict the fragment of Truth he could 
to emphasize one of the complexity, 
all the others. Books that weep 
plentiful enough. But those 


most 


grasp, aspect 
inevitably distorting 


laugh or sing are 


that do all three are so rare that to speak of them 
conjures up names forever memorable: Plato, at 
moments in the Dialogues, Boccaccio and Rabelais, 
Cervantes supremely of all men in prose, “The sad- 
dest book in all the world’—Shakespeare, and that 
great quartet of English novelists who are still too 
close to us to be seen in true perspective, Fielding 
and Dickens, Trollope and Thackeray. 

The publication of any new volume which par- 
takes even in slight degree of such qualities is there- 
fore rightly enough to be considered a notable event 





Conducted by 


THOMAS 


Twice within the last 
Last summer came 
Tale.” And now, 
an obscure little 
Nathan Burke,” 
complex and as 


ROWLAND 


by those who care for 
twelve months it has happened. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ 
from the every-day happenings of 
Ohio city, Mrs. Mary S. Watts, in “ 
weaves a web of life at 
simple, as vivid and as commonplace, as absorbingly 
fascinating as those lives which all of us are reeling 
off for ourselves from day to day. To attempt to say 
1-ore of it would be merely to exhaust our limited 
vocabulary of praise. (“Nathan Burke,” by Mary 8. 
Watts. The Maemillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 
M* thesis, in “Firearms in American History,” 
is that the conquering of this untouched con- 
tinent depended largely on the weapons of the pio- 
neers, and that national both in war aad 
peace, has been linked with distinctively 
American types of musket and rifle. The develop- 
ment of this theory gives to the book a more general 
interest than might lead one to 
expect. 
Still Mr. Sawyer, 


be ¢ ks. 


once as 


Firearms 
CHARLES WINTHROP SAWYER’S 


success, 


closely 


a glance at its title 


who is probably the foremost 
American authority in his field, will find his readiest 
audience among lovers and collectors of firearms. 
For his book, generously illustrated with plates, is a 
now made generally available 


mine of information 


for the first time. (‘Firearms in American Ilis- 
tory,” by Charles Winthrop Sawyer, Boston. Pub- 
lished by the author.) 

The Commonplace 

sort of glorification of the common- 


FFAHE same 

place, not by sentimental exaggeration of color- 
ing or distortion of proportions, but by the 
simple magic of well-ordered words and sympathetic 
understanding, characterizes Mr. H. G. Wells’s “His- 
tory of Mr. Polly,” and marks another step in that 
industrious dreamer’s steady advance from the sen- 
sational vaudeville of his earlier books to the virilely 
critical and int 1 which is his by 
perament and training 


erpretative moor tem- 





Not that the history of this ineffectual little En- 
glish shopkeeper, struggling against the difficulties of 


his own temperament and_ his sag neorgei is a 


deeply serious work. Outwardly it is just the most 
piquant of quickly moving pel but it is very 
warm with life. (“The History of Mr. Polly,” by H. 

Wells. Duffield & Company, New York. $1.50.) 


The Unusual 


F MR. WELLS and Mrs. Watts are noteworthy 
| for the success with which they reveal the wonder 

and the mystery of every-day living, Mr. Charles 
Miner Thompson, in “The Calico Cat” and “An 
Army Mule,” two little volumes delightful for their 
unobtrusive neatness of workmanship, amuses him- 
self with what might be called the simplification of 
the ne The true impish spirit of Comedy is 


in them. ge Calico Cat” [$1 net], “An Army 
Mule” $1.9 5], by Charles Miner Thompson. The 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.) 


Short Stories 
r NVHREE collections of short stories recently pub 
| lished are distinguished by excellencies of ver) 
different sorts. 

Rarely is that minor note, of 
gled with pathos, which has 
emphasized in stories of New 
touched more delicately and with a surer hand than 
in the charming little Miss Alice Brown 
which are grouped under the title, “Country Neigh- 


humor min- 
been SO much over- 


England village life, 


quiet 


sketches of 


bors.” 


And with equal rarity has the grimmer aspect of 


man in his struggle for existence, of Nature and 
Iluman Nature alike red in tooth and claw, been 
brought out with a more uncompromising realism 
than in Mr. Jack London’s “Lost Face 

In Miss Miriam Michelson’s collection, “The 
Awakening of Zojas,” a single story elevates the 
book to a place beside the two preceding ones. In 
a really remarkable tale called “The Cradle,” she 
portrays with striking imaginative insight the tem- 
pestuous childhood and womanhood of a daughter of 
the Vikings. Its companion stories are colorless 
beside i (“Country Neighbors,” by Alice Brown. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.20 net. 
“Tost Face,” by Jack London The Mae mmillan C n° 
pany, New York. $1.50. “The Awakening of Z 
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Ride With Us in a Car 














That Glides Over the Ruts 


42-inch Wheels— Left-hand Drive—Two Years Ahead 
of the Times. Won't You Be Our Guest in Riding 
Over the Roughest Roads in Your Locality in the Owen? 








We are sending the Owen—the Two-Years- 


Ahead-of-the- Times Car—toall localities. We want 
enthusiastic automobilists to ride in this car over the worst 


roads they know. If you know of a road you never go 


on with your car, then let the Owen show you what real 


automobiling is. 

It is the comfort car without question. 

With its 42-inch wheels, the roughest, ruttiest roads seem as 
smooth to the Owen passengers: as a parkway boulevard does to 
passengers in the ordinary car. 

The Owen is appreciated by all who delight i in automobiling. Its 
success is astounding. Wherever it goes it receives unanimous admira- 
tion from those who can appreciate its advanced ideas in automobile 
construction. 

The Owen is two years ahead of the times. This statement is 
made with the positive knowledge that every large manufacturer of the 
better known good cars will, in 1912, equip their cars with many of 
the same features that today distinguish the Owen. 

42-inch wheels will be the standard then. 
left-hand drive. 

The Owen blazes the way into the rational drive—the left-hand 
drive. The right-hand drive is all right where it is the custom to turn 
to the left in passing other vehicles. We got that system from Europe 


So also will be the 


-where they turn to the left. 


The Owen left-hand drive is the one that enables you to see how 
closely you are passing other vehicles—enables you to stop your car on 
the right side of the street without having to walk around the car in 
the mud to get to the sidewalk. 

Besides the advantages of easy riding that the 42-inch wheel gives 
over other cars, the Owen has a spring suspension that will permit you 
to ride two hundred miles at a stretch without any more fatigue than 
you would experience in riding the same distance in a palace car. 

Requests for demonstrations of this remarkable car are being re- 


ceived in great numbers. It will not be possible to take care of those 














who wait too long. Where we had ex- 
pected six appointments in a town there 
have been twenty. 

Do not delay You should see this car 
if you want to see the biggest advance- 
ment that has been made in any car or 
any feature of automobile construction in 
the last ten years. 

The Owen car does not set high. It 
has a frame dropped both front and rear, 
and this with the underhung rear spring: 
allows the body to lay closer to the ground 
than on ordinary cars. 

The center of gravity is lower than in 
most cars. It prevents skidding — still 
there is plenty of road clearance. 

The Owen motor has a six-inch stroke. The 
car will glide smoothly—without a jerk—at two 
miles an hour on the high and jump to sixty 
miles an hour by merely advancing the throttle. 

There are many things about the Owen that 
cannot be explained in writing. We want you 
to see the car. Send us your name now so you 
can take advantage of this opportunity to ride 
in this “T'wo-Years-Ahead-of-the-Times ” car 
that will soon visit your city. 

The Owen is fully equipped with top, folding 
wind shield, speedometer, clock, electric lamps, 
gas tank, electric horn, luggage rack and other 
palinemeute and equipments needed for touring, 
such as tire chains and extra inner tube—al) 
except the license tag. The price is $4,000. 


Owen Motor Car Company 
1610 E. Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


ee The 1911 








““Two Years Ahead’’ 
Price $4,000 










Including 
Complete 
Touring 


Equipment 
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These are the summer 
clothes for comfort and style 


Shackamaxon White Outing Serges. 
Some are pure white. Many are in 
artistic stripe-effects. They are better 
than flannel—more shapely and dis- 
tinctive. They do not shrink nor bag. 
They cleanse perfectly; and always 
appear freshandnew. The breeziest- 
looking, breeziest-feeling fabrics you 
ever wore. 


Shackamaxon Blue Serges. In all 
shades, and hundreds of staple and 
fancy weaves. They are light-weight; 
of firm smooth velvety texture; and 
no matter where you wear them, we 
guarantee them netther to shrink nor 
fade. 


Shackamaxon Worsteds. Clear- 
finished and soft-finished. A great 
variety of rich colors and tasteful 
new designs. The very latest thing 
for lounging, motoring, outing and 
business. 


Hold these beauti- 
fully-finished fabrics 
in your hands. Look 
at them. Fee/ of them. 
Their quality speaks 
for itself. They are 
66 9 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics. 


All pure Meece wool. Thoroughly shrunk. 


| Made exclusively for merchant tailors 


No more _ perfectly-made 
fabrics are produced either in 
Europe or America. And at 
the price, no imported goods 
can equal them. 

If your tailor hasn’t them 
he will get them for you im- 
mediately. Or if necessary 
write to us and we will tell 
you dy return mail of a tailor 
in your neighborhood who 
has them. 

They are really the most 
economical fabrics you can wear. 
It pays you to insist on hav- 


| ing them. 


Look for the ‘ Shacka- 
maxon” trade-mark stamped 
on every suit-pattern. It 
means that if any fault develops 
in any Shackamaxon fabric at 
any time, we will make it good. 

If you haven’t seen the new 
Shackamaxon booklct ««\ Well-Dressed 
Man’’ you’d better ask your tailor for 


it, or write us, for a copy 


J. R. KEIM & COMPANY 
Shackamaxon Mills 


Philadelphia 
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ANSWERING TY 


PLEASK MENTION ¢ ER's 


| by Miriam Michelson. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1 net.) 


Some Insurgents 


his novels and tales, Mr. London, in the 
group of essays entitled “Revolution,” sets 
forth his ideas on a variety of topics rang- 
ing from Socialism to Kipling, from gold- 
mining to the protection of a field of pop- 
pies. While lacking most of the literary 
distinetion which generally marks his 
writing, the book is well worth reading 
as the expression of a quick and eager 
mind. (“Revolution,” by Jack London. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

Even less weighted down by the shackles 
of other men’s thinking is Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton in “Tremendous Trifles.” “Let 
us,” he exhorts his readers,: “be ocular 
athletes. Let us learn to write essays on 
a stray cat or a colored cloud”—and there- 
upon he proceeds to follow his own advice, 
with a result likely not only to hold the 
reader’s attention till the book is finished, 
but to leave him with a newly awakened 
vision of the pungent interest of very com- 
mon things. (“Tremendous Trifles,” by G. 
K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. $1.20.) 

Still a third insurrecto is Professor 


cation.” With lance in rest he comes down 
in a friendly justing spirit upon those 


pedagogic day and generation, yet with 
enough of seriousness in his attack to make 
it interesting to the innocent bystander, 
even if he be a poor non-academic creature 
like ourselves. (‘‘Idols,” by Charles Mills 
Gayley. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
50 cents net.) 
Sports 





JROBABLY no other sport boasts so 
numerous and weighty a library, de- 


voted to a serious discussion of its tech 





nique, as golf. The latest addition to it is 
Mr. Marshall Whitlateh’s “Golf for Be- 
ginners—and Others,” which should prove 
as helpful as any book can for the mastery 
of the principles of the game. For Mr. 
Whitlatch is of the brotherhood of those 
who have studied the mechanical possibili- 
ties of club, ball, and body, with a view to 
discarding the non-essentials, and discover- 
ing and developing the essentials, of that 
perplexing and highiy desirable thing 
ealled “form.”  (“Golf,” by Marshall Whit- 
latch. Outing Publishing Company, New 
York. $2 net.) 

From the Outing press comes also a 
literally appetizing treatise on outdoor 
cooking, by Mr. Horace Kephart. Our 
only criticism is that it makes the difficuit 
art appear altogether too easy. We fancy 


that before autumn a host of disenchanted 


novices will be rising up to call Mr. Kep- 


| hart anything but blessed, but for those 


who have the love of roughing it, which 


} guarantees perseverance and ultimate suc- 
| cess, the little book should prove an_in- 





| uals of the sort. (“Swimming,” by Edwin | 


valuable companion in the camp, as well 
as to the veterans. We recall no other 


| which is so severely practical, even to its 
| size. (“Camp Cookery,” by Horace Kephart. 
| Outing Publishing Company. $1 net.) 


Equally timely and practical is a little 
book called “Swimming,” by Edwin Ten 
ney Brewster. Swimming, no more than 
golf, can be mastered wholly from the 
printed page. But the details of the vari 
ous strokes are set out very clearly here, 
and much more simply than in most man 


| Tenney Brewster. The Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston. $1 net.) 
Market gardening, perhaps, can not 


rightly be referred to as a sport. But its 


younger brother, home gardening, is an 
avoecation which is aequiring something of 
that status in many communities. It at 


least arouses the spirit of emulation. The | 


amateur gardener, burning to surpass the 


| asparagus and peas of his neighbor with 


berries and sweet corn of his own, will 


find many useful hints in this book by one 


of the most successful professional garden 


ers in America “Success in Market Gar- 
dening,” by Herbert Rawson Doubleday, 
| Page & Company, New York. $1.10 net.) 

And finally, as a summer companion 


Which may lead to a closer and more intel 
ligent observation of the teeming world 


around, we suggest the reprint, in Every 
man’s Library, of a very famous book of 
Natural History, Bates’s “The Naturalist 
on the River Amazon.” (KE. P. Dutton & 


‘Company, New York.) 


Q2 


~~ the same picturesque vigor and 
frankness that are characteristic of 


Charles Mills Gayley in his “Idols of Edu- 


whom he considers the Philistines of his | 














WELCOME 
NIGHT LETTER” 


The American people have found in the 
Western Union’s ‘“‘Night Letter’’ service a 
new means of communication which can 
be used in many ways. Every morning 
“Night Letters’”’ are delivered to thousands 
of homes all over the land. Distance causes 
no delay. The traditional telegraphic brevity 
is not required. Anyone can telegraph as 
one would talk or write. A ‘Night Letter”’ 
of fifty words, telling the whole story, can 
be sent at the rate of a condensed ten word 
day message. 


¢ 


~ 





Correspondence between relatives, friends 
and business associates is being revolutionized 
by the “ Night Letter.”’ 


| THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 














How About Your Child’s Feet? 


Many people who are too kind hearted to puta 
:| check rein on a horse, ‘shoe’ their children with less 
Solid Line EducatorShae | Care than the blacksmith takes over a colt. 
Be ie hm That's why some of us dl n't like to have people see 
us go bathing with bare feet. That's the way our 
children will feel about their feet some years from now if we don’t 
look into this shoe question. 


The Educator is a mighty good shoe for chil- 
dren. It is made so the foot gets a chance to grow DUCATOR 
in a healthy, normal way. Educators are made in SHOE) 
a number of good, sturdy, hard-wearing leathers. 


Now, parents-who-care, write us and have the Educator 
man tell you where you can buy Educators in your town. 








Parents-who-are-a-little-curious can have an inform 
ative little booklet for the asking 
Yes—We make Educator shoes for grown-ups, too. 


EDUCATOR FREE SCHOLARSHIP. Ask your dealer or 
write us for particulars regarding our Educator Free Scholarship 
|} Contest. $150.00 scholarship for one child in each State in 
| the Union. 


Devt. B UO hoy BOSTON 























14-20 High St. (1 so i, MASS. 















One box ball alley costing $150, cleared $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana Two other alleys 

costing $365, took in $1,372.85 in five n onthe Four 

large allevs cost nig $840, took in $1,845 0 in fifty-nine day 
1ore than $900 a month. Two alleys in a town of only 500 
le é d $400 t he first 1 nonth Start this wonde rit 1] bes iness in 

| own town now. Both men and omen go wild with enthusi 

n; brin their friet form clubs nd pl f } it Playe 

| “ pins with lever—no pin-boy to employ \lleys can be setuporta ca deen 
= juickly We sell only one customer in towns of moderate size Secure this 
onopoly for your city Write today for illustrated booklet explaining 


T T 
| EASY PAYMENT PLAN. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Just the camera 
for your 
vacation 






Film Premo No. I 


The smallest, the lightest, the 
easiest to load and operate of all 
cameras for popular size pictures 
—and the nearest dealer will 
prove it to you. 


Splendidly equipped for all amateur 
work. Loads in daylight. Has auto- 
matic shutter, R. R. lens, reversible 
finder, and is covered with seal grain 
leather. Inexpensive, too. 3'4 x 4!'4, 
$10.00; 314 x 512, $12.50; 4x 5, $12.50; 
5 x 7, $20.00. 

Ask the dealer or write us for our new catalogue, 
describing 50 styles and sizes of Premos, and be 
sure to specify PREMO catalogue. 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 



































Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three 
hundred pipefuls- 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


to four 
-it costs $2.00 per pound 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 


Send 10 Cents soeken vo x i kavek 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 






















Send 
Today 
for this big 

Gun Guide 
Book and 
Catalog— 
It's FREE 


Every man and boy 
should have this book. Besides 


giving much valuable and interesting 








information to the gun lover as to the care and 

manufacture of firearms—it shows, arm by arm, with 
explanatory detail, the largest line of revolvers, rifles 
and shotguns made, including the U. S. Govern- 
ment Tested HOPKINS & ALLEN Triple 
Action Safety Police Revolver — the only 
absolutely accident proof revolver made. Thirty- 
four pages of gun lore with handsome cover in colors. 

You need this book if you shoot, or 


even plan to have a gun or revolver. 
Send usa postal today. It’s free. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
14 Chestnut Street N 











BRASS BAND 


V 

INSTRUMENTS. We supply 
the United States Government. 
Prices cut in half this season. 
Greatest values ever known 
Big, new catalog now ready 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 295 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


[IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEKTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








orwich, Conn. 






Because of Her 


(Continued from puge 16 


Jimmy stepped back to Chadwick. 
“Will you have the steak medium, sir?” 


| he asked. 


“M—yes.” Chadwick was watching the 


| slowly retreating figure of Robbins. 








“And ’ow will you ’ave 
sir?” 

“Oh, any way.” Chadwick had pushed 
back his chair. He settled down in his 
place and turned to Jimmy. 

“Who is that old man?’ he asked. 

“Mr. Mitchell, sir.’ Jimmy conquered 
the tendency of his voice to be tremulous. 

*E lives near by an’ comes in hoften.” 

Chadwick drummed on the table with 
his fat forefinger. ‘Well,’ he remarked, 
“T almost thought—I had a notion—some- 
thin’ in the way he carried his head—” 

“[T know, sir,” said Jimmy bravely. 
“You was minded of Flatnose Robbins. 
But if you ’ad seen his face, sir—” 

“PVH look at the back of his left hand 
next time I meet up with him,” muttered 
Chadwick. 

“Yes, sir,” said 


the potatoes, 


Jimmy neutrally. 

IMMY was walking down the cross 
ey street, darting his questioning glance 
from house number to passer-by and back 
to house number. He was going as a 
wielder of power, to deal with Flatnose 
Robbins. 

Two forty-one was a dirty red-brick 
dwelling that had been made over into 
small tenements. And against the wall, 
by the steps that led down to the base- 
ment entrance, was a sign: 


CNV. 





TYN99 
x 


Jimmy nodded emphatically as he read 
the sign. Bookbinding would readily ex- 


| plain the possession of presses and dies 


and other appliances useful in Robbins’s 


| secret art. 


| inches, for 





| eager, 


loose. I had the 


| business. I used to be 


But Jimmy went down to the basement 
door and knocked, and the old man with 
the aquiline nose opened the door two 
inspection, then wider, and 
beckoned Jimmy in and led the way 
through a littered workshop into a small 
living-room, with its narrow bed and its 
air of sparse comfort. 

The old man sat down on the bed and 
peered at Jimmy mutely. He had removed 
his tinted glasses. The eyes were surely 


the eyes of Robbins, though the nose 
loomed between them paradoxically. 
“TI ’ardly recognized you, Mr. Robbins. 


If it ’adn’t a been for the scar on your 
hand, I wouldn’t ever ’ave felt sure.” 

Robbins neither affirmed nor denied his 
identity. He merely waited. 

“It may seem as it’s none o’ my _busi- 
ness,” continued Jimmy, after a pause. 
“but I think you’d better go away.” 

“No!” wheezed Robbins, with a painful 
intake of breath. “Don’t propose that.” 

*Twould be best for every one, sir,” 
said Jimmy. “Your daughter, now—” 

“My daughter!” 

The old man got to his feet. 

“Yes, sir—Mrs. Frane that is.” 

“Frane, did you say?” The question was 
quick. 

“Yes, sir—Mrs. Frane, 


” repeated Jimmy. 


Robbins sank down again upon the bed 
and put his searred left hand to his face. 

“And I didn’t even know her name,” he 
muttered brokenly. He drew a deep breath. 
“T didn’t even dare to ask about her,” he 
went on—‘‘not till to-night. Of course 
they would try to trace me through her. 
But when I saw her husband there without 
her, and thought how something might 
have happened—” 

He stopped short and gazed at 
with tortured eyes. 

“It hasn’t been easy for me, Jimmy,” he 
said. ‘And now you’ve found me out. But, 
thank God, you’re my friend!” 

“Excuse me, sir,’ Jimmy put in, with 
mild deprecation; “it’s ’er I think of.” 
laughed unpleasantly. “Can’t 
I even count on you?” he 

“We both ’ave to think of ’er,’ said 
Jimmy. 

And Robbins suddenly lowered his eyes 


Jimmy 


Robbins 
asked. 


and bent his head. ‘“You’re right,” he 
said. “I have no claim on any man’s 
friendship. But for her sake, Jimmy—” 
“For ’er sake, sir, you'll ’ave to go 
away.” 
“No!” exelaimed Robbins again. ‘Look 
here, Jimmy. I’m living straight, do you 


understand ?” 








































Atlanta, Georgia— Roelker & Lee, 607 Rhodes Building 
Baltimore, Md.—Layton F. Smith, 403 Wilson Bld. 
Birmingham, Ala.— E. I. Penruddocke, 


Louisville, Ky.— Craven & Knighton, 133 Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin —1. S.Leland,733 Wells Bld. 
New Orleans, La.— Gate re Co. 


1201 Brown-Marx Bld. 5 Godchaux Building 

Boston, Mass. H. P. Converse & Co. New York City- ~~... Per sag 
88 Broad Street 25 Madison ‘Sa. North 

Buffalo, N. Y.—F. R. Swift, 369 Pearl St. Pittsburg, Pa.— Richard Irvin, 
Butte, Montana—Nelson & Pederson Pesteal. © 4A oma Building 

Chicago, Ill.—_A. K. Adler & ortland, ~ urre 
n°" 'V. L. Page, Bedford Bd. 7’ Bd. of Trade Bld. 


Richmond, Ya Redes & Lee, 


Canin, oe William Piez, State Bank Building 


Col. Sav. and Trust Bld. IANS 


Dallas, Tex.— E. S. Thayer, Terminal Bld. ‘ gory nad yg & Wilson 
. .—G. W. Phillips, : t. Louis, Mo. 7s idmer, 

Denver, Cole.—G P 414 Majestic Bld. Reinforc Pe | 843 — Building 

Detroit, Mich.—Home Office tere ry St. Paul, Minn. A. H. Schu 


416 , Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah—The Walker Co., 

427 Walker Block 
San Francisco, Cal.— Felix Kahn, 304 Macdonough Bld. 
Seattle, Wash.—A. T. Nelson, 14 Downs Building 


Trussed Concrete Building 
Houston, Texas— Peden Iron and Steel Co., 
00 Willows Street 
Indianapolis, Ind.—C. B. Mayer, 321 B. of T. Bld. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Laidlaw & Baum, 615 Bryant Bld. 
Lancaster, Pa.—J. H. Wickersham Syracuse, N. Y.—Paul C. Nugent, 417 University Pl. 
Los Angeles, Cal. —J. E. Heber, 703 Central Building Youngstown, Ohio— Factory 


Canada—Trussed Concrete Steel a Ltd., Walkerville, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Sales Agents i in many other cities. 


Consult the Kahn System Engineers 


HATEVER you are planning in EFORE YOU BUILD, write us. 
construction—buildings, bridges, Let us give you the latest informa- 
reservoirs, sewers, tunnels—these tion on advanced building methods 
expert engineers are at your service and show you the marked advantages in 
without charge, cooperating with your using Kahn System Products. 
architect. Back of them is our wide ex- 
perience and success with Kahn System 
Reinforced Concrete in mcre than 4,000 
. Vy: : ings with Hy-Rib. 
important buildings. Kahn System build- Plastering and Sieace with Rib Lath and Rib 
ings are fireproof and permanent—Save ‘ aoe Se i aa 
os ireproo indows with Unit teel Sash. 
ee repans, delays cannot burn marae and Finishing with Trus-Con 
own or wear out. Products. 
Catalogues, Estimates and Suggestions are Free 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 542 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Reinforced Concrete with Kahn Trussed Bars, 
Column Hooping, Rib Metal and Cup Bars. 


Roofs, Sidings, yg Partitions and Ceil- 


















Jimmy sighed. “Chadwick says you ’ave 
put out a bad five.” he mumbled. 
“Qh, that.” tobbins hesitated. 
did that when I—when they turned me | 
plate hid away, and I | 
needed capital to—to start me in straight | 


“Well, | 


a bookbinder years | 
England. So IT put out | 
-and destroyed the 


ago, Jimmy, in 
some of the 
plate.” 
Jimmy’s face grew sadder. He always 
knew when men were lying to him, Non 


fives and 











Worn-Out Tires Made New 


Your old tires can be made as good as new, at low cost. Don’t 
throw them away—don’t buy new ones—don’t have them vul- 
canized. OUR EXCLUSIVE PROCESS MAKES OLD TIRES 
PUNCTURE-PROOF—SKID-PROOF. Hundreds of motorists 
are getting thousands of extra miles out of old tires which 
they formerly threw away. Our 


Triple Tread Process 


makes old tires new. We use 
the old casing as a foundation. thicknesses of leather and one 
First, a heavy coat of rubber of rubber are applied. The 
is applied. This is entirely cov- outer ply is studded with from 
ered with two plys of tough, 3 to 6 rows (according to size 
wear-resisting French Chrome of casing) of hardened steel 
Leather. The rubber adheres studs, which make the tire 
firmly to the leather, and the practically skid-proof. 
result is a tire that has the re- ‘he Triple Tread can be ap- 
siliency of a pneumatic with the plied to any tire, of any size, 
durability of the best quality to be used on any kind of 
leather. rim. 


5,000 Miles Guaranteed 


We guarantee 5,000 miles on our Triple Tread. This guarantee is backed 
by our capital and reputation. Every tread carries this broad guarantee. 
The recent increase in the price of tires means a greater saving to users of 
Triple Treads. Let us make new tires out of your worn-out casings—let 
us show you how much you can save on your tires. A letter from you 
brings full particu:ars, (4] 


TRIPLE TREAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
1544 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 546 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 







After 
Treating 


Before 
Treating 


Where the wear comes two 

































Every householder, regardless of occupation, should own a reliable hand saw. 
Borrowing at best is unsatisfactory. The perfect saw for every purpose is a 


SIMONDS SAW 


Steel so perfectly tempered that the blade will bend nearly double and spring 
back true every time, so tough that the saw holds set and 

tooth edge for a long time; that’s Simonds steel used exclu- 

sively in Simonds Saws. You'll get the genuine 
our trade mark etched on the blade. guaranteed. 
[f your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us. In 


if you see 
Every saw 





any event let us send 
you Free ‘‘ 7%: Carpen- a 
ter’s Guide Book. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago New York 
New Orleans San Francisco 
Portland Seattle 








BeanTeD 
s Ne mi Simonds is} Sanz rd 
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‘W handy thing to have about the house” 
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E. L. LOMAX 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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No one has time to 
look for loosened, 
mislaid papers. 
Make yours 
secure 
with 




















¢f Samples 


Free. Write 


NY The De Long 
Hook & Eye Co. 


Philadelphia 








PARK 
Ouf in fhe 


in the Park, write to 


The Safe Road 


Trip through the | 
YELLOWSTONE = 


Union Pacific Country 


For literature telling of the attractions o 
thither, through Colorado, if 


Union Pacific R. R. 













60 


f Yellowstone National Park, the trip 
desired, hotels and camps, and riding and tramping 


OMAHA 
NEB. 










The Invisible Castor Without Wheels 


(Noiseless) 

Give easy gliding movement to all kinds of chairs 
and furniture—won’t tear carpet or mar hardwood 
floors—slip easily over the edge of a rug. 

Nickel Steel — guaranteed unbreakable. A few 
hammer taps adjust—no nails or screws needed. 
Fit over old castor holes on any furniture. 

15c a Set of 4 
Also with feltoid centre at 25c set of 4. 

Sold by Hardware, Furniture, Housefurnishing and 
Department Stores. lf not at your dealer’s order direct. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 17 State St., New York 

CAUTION: Specify “DOMES OF SILENCE” 
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The roughnessof the country road or the poorly paved street is scarcely a 

by the rider of an Iver Johnson, because the vibration of the front wheel, ¢ 
which gets all the road shocks, is not carried up to the handle bars. 
The rigid frame of the Iver Johnson 
Bicycle keeps all parts in perfect alignment. 


sorbed by the spring fork. 


Maen 


TRUSS BRIDGE 


B1C YL & 


Bicycling Brings 
A New Delight, a New 


Exhilaration 


with the new spring fork and the truss 
frame of the Iver Johnson Bicycle. They 
are exclusive features not duplicated or 
approached by any other bicycle. 

OT n\ 


It is ab- 


The bearings 


can never bind or bear unevenly, so that the running of _ 
un Iver Johnson is always light no matter how rough 


the road 


The rigidity of tl 


1¢ Iver Johnson makes 


it the strongest and longest lived bicycle made as 


well as 


which f les 


Iver Johnson's Arms 
Manufacturers of the Iver 
mer the Hammer) 


the easiest riding. 
WRIT FOR OUR ILLUSTRATETI 
rihes all the models w 


ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATALOGUE 


th prices and options 


Cycle Works, 146 River St, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Tohnson Revolvers 
and Sir 


Ham- 
le Barrel Shotguns 





PLEASE 


MENTION ¢ 








Just Try It On 


STEAKS 


and you will be delighted 
with the added zest given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It improves Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Salad Dressings, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebits and 
many other dishes. 


Asa seasoning, Lea & Perrins Sauce, 
the original Worcestershire, fills 
every requirement. 

See that Lea & Perrins’ signa- 


ture is on wrapper and label. 


Joxun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 











OLLIER’S 


could he understand so deep a commingling 
of a father’s love with a dishonesty that 
ccnstantly threatened the happiness of the 
object of that love. 

“Chadwick suspects,” he said. “Yoy’}] 
be caught if you stay, sir. Think what 
that would mean to ’er—your picture jn 
the papers—all that.” 

“He can’t prove anything on me,” re. 
marked Robbins; but his tone lacked eon- 
viction. 

“°Er ’usband married ’er against jg 
father’s will,” Jimmy went on. “Is father 
cut him off because they knew nothin’ 
about ’er family.” He paused to let his 
words have their effect; then added: “An? 
just to-night, sir, ’is father came around 
to make up. Now, if they should guess 
who ’er father was—” 

“But they needn’t guess—they needn’t,” 


YEADS of perspiration stood out on 
) Robbins’s forehead. . He spoke as a 
man who is fighting for the dearest thing 
in life. 4 
“T won’t speak to her,” he exclaimed, 
“T won’t let her guess who I am. But I 
must be near her. I must see her. I must 
know if she’s happy. Jimmy, she—she’s 
all I’ve got—all I’ve got to show for sixty 
years.” r : 

He broke off into a moan. 

“If you'll excuse me, sir, for sayin’ it,” 
replied Jimmy, ‘that’s a sort of a punish- 
ment, sir. If you do your worst, you lose 
your best. You can’t spoil ’er life, too.” 

“Oh,” cried Robbins, “how can you un- 
derstand? You’ve never known what it 
was to love any one.” 

“T ’ave no children,” said Jimmy pain- 
fully, “but I am married. My wife is in 
England, sir.” 

“You—married? Why, they used to 
say that you lived all by yourself in a 
little room at the top of Shea’s.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Jimmy blinked. He had 
never before told his personal history. 
“I was married forty years ago, sir. In 
London it was. An’ a week later I got 
a job as steward on a new Cunarder. 
That’s ’ow I ’appened to come to America.” 

“But you stayed here.” 

“T was so sick, sir, on the steamer that 
I never dared to go back; an’ she ’as al- 
ways been afraid to come over to me. But 
I send ’er ’alf the money, an’ we write each 
other every week. She’s a good woman, 
air.” 

This pitifully absurd story of long de- 
votion and physical weakness rang true. 
Robbins stared in amazement. 

“And you have clung to each other 
through all these years of separation?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. Then, with his 
one approach to emotional exaltation, he 
added: “Oh, sir, it’s the feelin’ in the ’eart 
that counts. It counts more than just 
bein’ together. It’s the knowin’ that you 
both care.” 

Robbins bowed his head. He had thought 
that his own disguise—his refraining from 
making himself known to his daughter— 
was a sacrificing form of devotion; but 
now he saw that he had never realized how 
far devotion might go. 

“Tf you'll only leave the country,” said 
Jimmy, “an’ start to-night, before Chad- 
wick finds you, it’ll be the best for ’er. 
You can write to me, an’ I'll send you 
regular word as to ’ow she is. It won’t be 
‘ard, sir. You'll be glad when you know 
’ow much ’appier she’ll be. Mr. Frane’s 
father will take them into the family, an’ 
‘er life’ll all be rosy.” 

“But I—” muttered Robbins. 
God! She must think I’m dead.” 

“Tt’s likely she does, sir,” said Jimmy; 
“but it’s better that way.” 

“Oh, I exclaimed Robbins 
bitterly. “Better the comforting memory 
of a good man dead than the unhappy 
thought of a bad man living. Well—” 

He stopped, and the glance from his 
gray eyes probed into Jimmy’s soul. They 
could find no self-consciousness, no hidden 
motive, no unkindliness. 

“So you think I’d better go?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy nodded gravely. 





“Good 


suppose so,” 


JOBBINS made a gesture of putting 
V something away from him. “Allright,” 
he said in an altered voice. “After all, I 


can’t be happy if she is not. Ill start 
to-night.” He knitted his brows. “It had 
better be Australia. As soon as I know, 


I'll send you the name and address, and 
yowll write, Jimmy—you have promised 
me that.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll write regular.” 

“But if something should happen to you, 
Jimmy—and T didn’t hear—I’d—I’d have 
to come back.” 

“Nothin’ will 
first.” 

The two old men 
long and steadily. 

“T would scarcely ’ave known you, sir, 
mumbled Jimmy at last. “Your nose.” 

“Paraffin, Jimmy.” 

“Yes, Jimmy did not fully un- 


happen to me, sir—not 


gazed at each other 


” 


sir.” 
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From Choicest 


Concord Gr rapes 


under Pood and Drage Act) 
CE 
WESTFIELD.NY., U.S.A. 





Our claim of 
absolute purity 
is borne out by 
our label. ‘The 
Food Laws do 
not make grape 
juice pure, but 
they insist that 
any adultera- 
tion be stated 
on the label. 


Welch’s Grape 
that the 


food law requires —and more. 


Juice is all 
most stringent pure 
Grape juice under this label can 
be secured from your dealer and 
is served from the original bottle 
Welch’s 
choicest Concords in 
The skin, 


are eliminated 


at first-class fountains. 
is just 
liquid form. seeds, 
and fibrous pulp 
of value in the 
Welch’s has 


without con- 


and all that is 


grape is retained. 
richness and body 
centration or addition. 

Avoid grape juice containing 
corn syrup (glucose) which is 
added to make it palatable and 
give it body. Its presence indi 


cates the use of inferior grapes. 


Insist on Welch’s. It is the 
ideal summer drink — pleasing, 


healthful, and invigorating. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
end $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Sam- 


t 


le 3 0z. bottle by mail, 10 cent 


Booklet oft forty 
ising Welch’s Grape Juice, free 


The Welch ne = hen | Westhel, N. Y. 
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delicious ways of 





IN ANSWERING TH ENT 


derstand, but he asked no question. “Well, 
good night, Mr. Robbins.” 

‘Good night, Jimmy.” 

Robbins extendéd his hand, and Jimmy, 
with sudden timidity, took it. Then, si- 
lently, with wet eyes, he turned and stum- 
bled from the room. 

Left to himself, Robbins at once began 
the destruction of certain letters. His 
manner was that of one who hastens be- 
cause he fears a change of heart. When 
the last sheet had smoldered to black ash 


in the little grate, he crumbled the mass 
with a poker. Then he packed his bag 


with clothing. 

At the last he went into the workshop 
and gazed speculatively at the presses and 
the work-bench. He reached in under the 
bench and brought forth frem a hidden 
shelf a flat package. This he opened with 
slow fingers, first casting a glance window- 
ward, to reassure himself that the shade 
was down. 

He laid the opened package on the bench 
and removed from the copper plate within 
its last wrapping of tissue-paper. His eyes 
lingered on that plate. It was his most 
perfect production, Every one of those 
fine lines had been engraved with infinite 
patience. 

Almost tenderly he touched the plate, 
and certainly with pride. A few more 
years and his hand would not be steady 
enough for such work. Bookbinding—yes; 
but this exquisite imitation of a govern- 
ment note— 

He sighed and slowly began to rewrap 
the plate. But all at once he swore aloud, 
snatched the engraved copper naked from 
its tissue-paper, and drew across it a 
pointed tool—scratched deep. The plate 
was ruined. 


ae were badly fooled, Jimmy,” said 

Chadwick gravely as he took a seat 
in Shea’s the following night. “That old 
man—Mitchell—was Flatnose Robbins him- 
self.” 

“What, sir?” 

Chadwick repeated his statement, and 
his suspicious eyes searched out of Jimmy’s 
face no other indication than bewilderment 
and unbelief. 

“But the nose, Mr. 
Jimmy. 

“Easy!” gruntetl Chadwick. “We traced 
it to-day. After he left here last evening 
I got to thinkin,’ an’ I remembered how 
they can squirt paraffin under the skin 
of the nose an’ build it up. We wired 
his description around the country, and 
learned that he had the job done by a 
beauty doctor in Chicago. You were bam- 
boozled for once, Jimmy.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jimmy pushed the walnut 





Chadwick,” suggested 


catsup nearer to Chadwic ‘k? s plate. “Then 
you can get ’im now, sir. 
Chadwick scowled. “Bird’s flown,” he 


growled. 

“But you'll follow ’im, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, if we can get the trail. But 
he probably shaved his beard and dyed his 
hair black.” 

Jimmy hesitated. “Excuse me, Mr. Chad- 
wick, sir,” he said; “but you aren’t goin’ 
to put ’is picture in the papers, are you? 
—or anything like that?” 

Chadwick looked up in surprise. 
continued Jimmy, “we've got 
to think what it would mean to ’er.” 

“To her?” puzzled Chadwick. 

“To Mrs. Frane,” Jimmy explained. 

He jerked his head slightly toward a 
table where the young Franes and Frane, 
the senior, sat with happy, contented 
faces. 

“Tf ’er ’usband’s father was to find 
out—” Jimmy’s emotions stopped him. 

“IT see,’ said Chadwick, slowly; and 


” 


‘Because,” 


again, with curious significance: “I see. 
He eyed Jimmy shrewdly. “So that’s 
why Robbins destroyed his plate before 


he went! After all, 
forget a face.” 

Jimmy turned very white. “It was the 
‘and, sir,” he whispered; “the scar on the 
’and.” 

Chadwick bruoded. 

“And ’e’ll never back,” 
Jimmy tremulously. “It’s for ’er sake. 

Chadwick stared over at young Mrs. 
Frane. The wonder, the wistful sadness 
had altogether left her face, and she was 
looking from her husband to her hus- 
band’s father with the quiet happiness of 
a new certitude—a certitude of love and 


Jimmy, you never do 


added 


9 


come 


tender care. And Chadwick saw that a 
miracle had been worked. He saw it in 
the woman’s eyes, he saw it in the soft- 
ened face of the elder Frane. It made 


him, for the moment, feel almost lonesome 
to realize how much those three would be 


to each other. 


“Well, Jimmy,” he said at last, “it 
isn’t for me to say that you did right—” 
“No, sir,” Jimmy whispered. 


Robbins since he 
And we'll forget 
word—“be- 


“But—we'll forget 
has destroyed his plate. 
him—” Chadwick sought the 
eause of her.’ 





“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. 





A dessert 


that would delight a child would please any 
of us, for we are all of us only children ofa 
little larger growth. Minute Gelatine Fla- 
vored certainly delights everybody who ever 
uses it, for it is beautiful, easily prepared, 
and delicious beyond description. 


In making it we take Minute Gelatine 
Plain and add seven different pure fruit 
flavors. All you have to do is to dissolve 
the contents of a package ina pint of boiling 
water and set to cool. The flavorings not 
only give flavor, but beautiful colors also. 


10c. a Package. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, 
send his name and 10 cents 
for package by mail and 
Minuteman Cook Book Free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
26 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 





























P if FE, S Cakes, Puddings, and 

9 all kinds of Desserts 
requiring Milk, will be much more 
delicious if you use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Convenience, Economy and 
Better Results in your Cooking 


| nd 
“| den’s PEERLESS BRAND 
POR MILK 
( Unsweetened) a most valuable 
4 habit. 


Book of 80 Fine Recipes free 
Sor the asking while they last. 


4 Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
p * Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 


























Mas 


ITE HOUSE 


COFFEE AND TEA 


White House 


Coffee is put up for those who want 


a dependable article of intrinsic value, and are willing 


to pay a fair price. 
not extravagant, as your own experience will prove. 


That price is not high, certainly 
You 


can buy White House Coffee in any business center of 


this country. 


Its wonderful growth in sales in -20 years 


is the best proof that its splendid standard of quality is 


not approached by other brands. 


We offer it as the 


best Coffee sold by anybody anywhere. 
White House Teas (5 distinct flavors) are just as good 


COF FEE 
sab wre 
eae” 


Principal Coffee Roasters. 


as White House Coffee. 
“All-Tin” cans that keep all goodness in, all badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 





Both Coffee and Teas are in the 


BOSTON—CHICAGO. 











e Combination 
Roasting and Boiling 


bj Fireless Cooker 


You'll Be Surprised at the Low Direct Price I’ll Make You 
Satisfaction guaranteed by full 39 days’ trial or no charge—Pays for self 
fastest—Cooks fastest—No experience necessary—-Saves 80 per cent on 
fuel, time and work—Non-rusting-metal-lined—Perfect insulation—Steam 
can’t escape—Bolls, Steams, Stews—Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 


30 FULL DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL 








Complete, With Genuine 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Free. Also Metal Composi- 
tion Heat-Radiators. Can’t 
Break or Crack. 
Cover completely protects cooker 
from dust, and makes it useful as 
aseat. Send name today for Over- 
25-Splendid- Recipe Book and 
Free, and low direct - to- 
you factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 20 
Detroit, Mich. 














BOOK FREE 


(««Human-Talker” 


1s our registered name of a Parrot 
imported exclusively by us from 
certain districts in Old Mexico, 
ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 
ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 
whistle B 7 T TER and MORE 
HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY 
OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame, 
genuine hand-raised and beautiful 
plumaged birds only 
If Ordered Before Oct. 1 
Later $15.00 W44 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T 2% 
TALK SATISFACTORILY. Sold ~ 
~— — * peed no an agin — 
» guarant 

CHEAPER VARIETIES ‘OF MEXICAN PARROTS $4.50 

Mrs. E. Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes; ‘‘My 
‘Human-Talker’ is a wonder, talks eve rything, spells, 
counts to 6and sings. Money would not buy him.”’ 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE, 


Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep. N 2, Omaha, Neb. 


Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World J 
























texture lets your body 
perspiration. 


For Men, $1.00 






For Men, 50c. 


Buy from dealers. 
Chalmers Knitting Co., 











f FOR MEN 
¢ Porosknit Union Suits fit without bunching at the 
uf waist and puckering between buttons. They are elastic, 
“ yield to every movement, and bind nowhere. The open 


Wear Porosknit and be comfortable. 


Any Style Union Suits 


Any Style Shirts and Drawers 


Our Handsome Illustrated Booklet— Free. 
3 Washington Street, Amsterdam. N. Y. 


This label on every Garment 


REG. WS PAT.OPP. ors 


Insist on seeing it 


WD 


Underwear 
FOR BOYS 


breathe and evaporates the hot 


For Boys, 50c. 


For Boys, 25c. 
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SUSPENDERS 
WORN UNDER 


SE-NO 222: 


For men whose trousers won’t stay up 
with a belt. 

They hold better than the tightest 
drawn belt, yet are entirely concealed. 
They button to the suspender buttons 
on the trousers without cutting holes 
in the shirt or injuring any garment. 
The patented self acting construction allows 
instant adjustment for every motion of the 
body, making 
them easy on but- 
tons and wearer. 


















Two sizes, regu- 
lar for short and 
medium sized 
men; extra long 
for tall men. 
““SE-NO” is stamped 
on every buckle. 

50c at stores or of us, 
by mail, postpaid. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO. 
12th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hawkeye 
Refrigerator 
Basket 











Nothing is so re- 
freshing for a 
woman's hair 


eye > eecneme cool in warm 
< = “A weather 
, as the dry 
Shampoo 








Would you know 
the real joy of a lunch out-of- 
doors? In the park, on the water, 
in the country? Then get a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket. You can take all those 
delightful luncheon dishes in it that you 
couldn’t take before for fear they would 
spoil. Keeps milk sweet and fresh, butter 
firm, salads, sandwiches and beverages cool 
and in perfect condition. 


Swedish Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo 


that removes dust, grease and excessive oil after 
ten minutes’ brushing; cleanses the hair without 
washing; leaves the hair soft, cool and fluffy. 
50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00 per box. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct. f i 
Prices (delivered east of Rockies): Regular, $3.50. F gpd pes Pron gupply 8 pone ose Ve 
$4.50 and $5.00; De Luxe, $7.50 and $12; Auto, $10 and PA oe oe Gee 
$15. Money refunded after 30 days trial. Write for How to Have Handsome Hair. 

WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. F 


our booklet of dainty lunch recipes. 
BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 170 Fifth Avenue Tos Wale 




















32 Main St., Burlington, lowa 

















Our Last Year’s Increase 








Was $2,347,851 





URING the last fiscal year—our thirty-sev- 
enth year—our volume of advertising in- 
creased $2,347,851 over the year before. 
That single year’s zucrease is in itself a 

very fair advertising agency business. 
than one agency in a hundred, perhaps, handled last 


year in total as much as we added. 


This new fiscal year finds us placing more adver- 
tising than was ever before placed through any one 


channel. 





These facts are not mentioned boastfully. Weare 
not proud of mere volume. We are even aware that 
there still exists some mistaken prejudice against a 


big agency. 


But the manner of this increase has a meaning to 
every possible advertiser. It is the /esson of the fact 


which we wish to point out. 


A very small part of this increase was due to the 


securing of new accounts. 


are in embryonic state, and the first year is usually a 
Not until later do they add 


year of experiment. 
much to our volume. 


That increase was almost wholly due to the ex- 
pansion of old accounts—to the extension of adver- 
tising which we had made profitable. 

That is the fact which gives to this increase all of 


its signal significance. 


All Done With Visible Profit 


For most new accounts 


Our methods all tend to safe advertising. No 
client of ours is encouraged to spend any large 
amount until he spends it on an absolute certainty. 

No advertiser here ties himseif up by a contract. 
None makes any commitment about what he will 
spend. 

We expect clients to remain with us only so long 
as we bring better results than can anyone else. We 
expect them to spend here only so much as they can 
spend with a visible profit. 

So there are very few dollars among the millions 
we spend about which there is any uncertainty. 


How We Minimize the Risks 


Most of our best accounts started from small be- 
ginnings. We undertook the campaigns because we 
believed that the articles had possibilities. On many 
of them we spent several times our commission dur- 


Not more 





ing the days of experiment. 

If a mistake was made it was not a costly mis- 
take. And every success opened up vast possibilities. 

That is the plan we still follow. Even the ablest 
men can't be infallible. People will not always buy 
what we expect them to buy. But the risk is so little, 
and success means so much, that you will find our 
plans very inviting. 


Judge by Records 


In selecting an advertising agency, the safest 





Every year there is spent through us many mil- 
lions of dollars to advertise hundreds of lines. And 
practically all of this advertising is done with a visi- 


*ble profit to the advertiser. 


We are all the time handling experimental cam- 
paigns, the results of which are not yet seen. But the 
total is a pittance when compared with our volume. 

All the rest is spent on plans which are already 
proved out, and the results are as clear as any other 


profits in business. 


guide one can have is its records. You are likely 
to find the greatest help where hundreds of others 
have found it. 

What an agency has done best tells what it can 
do. We are glad to be judged by that standard. 

You will find more successes here, and greater 
successes, than in any other concern in the world. 
You will find here more able and experienced men 
than on any other advertising corps. 

If you will simply write us that you would like to 
investigate, we will send you a man who knows. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor Advertising 


Corner 5th Avenue and 28th Street, NEW YORK 


Corner Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


New England Representative, Globe Building, BOSTON 


do 
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ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


The Country Academy 
Concluded from page 1h 


brought us together.” Ouce rid of this 
he evidently feels better, and straight. 
way attacks “Electricity as a Factor 
Modern Life.” 

Now steps forward a_teacher’s choice 
a shrinking girl who lives on a hilltop 
three miles from the village. Her topie 
is “The Business Woman of To-day”—al.- 
though the chief business she has under- 
taken has been the scalding out of her 
father’s milk-pails. Her essay completed, 
she gives place to a red-haired lad, the 
son of the village butcher, who is to de. 
liver a symposium on “The Large College 
or the Small—Which?” His speech is a 
bit perfunctory, as well it may be, for on 
the morrow he is to enter his father’s busi- 
ness—for life. 


in 


In His New Role 


ND who is this that shambles for- 
ward, forgetting his bow to the Dig- 
nitaries?—no other than Jimmy D., the 
incorrigible Prophet of last night. But 
from the cheeky lad of a few hours since 
he has become a_ shame-faced, terror- 
stricken youngster with pump-handles for 
arms. He is to discourse on “Patriot- 
ism.” After a preliminary stutter he 
plows doggedly ahead. Apparently all is 
going well, when suddenly—‘And when- 
ever we look up to that banner with its 
Stars and Stripes fluttering in the breeze, 
we—” A quaver—then a pause.— ‘With 
its Stars and Stripes fluttering in the 
breeze, we—” Another pause. 





“He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on tother, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust, 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther.” 


He twirls wildly at a button. There comes 
a faint snicker from the gallery, then a 
horrid, endless silence. Suddenly Jimmy 
plunges desperately into his inside pocket, 
drags forth his manuscript, and goes on— 
reading. ‘The very enormity of his mis- 
deed heartens him, and his eyes twinkle 
wickedly. With his closing words comes 
a thunder of applause, and he clumps dog- 
gedly back to his seat. 

The crowd catches its breath as the 
Valedictorian steps out. Her mother leans 
a little forward in her seat and her father 
twists and untwists his fingers. Not only 
has she led her Class, but she is_ its 
darling. Pretty, precocious, impish, and 
withal wistful, she is to solve the riddle 
of “Shakespeare—the Man.” 

And now comes the Valedictory—the 
event of the morning. With the twitch 
of a real emotion at her heart, her face be- 
comes still more wistful.—*‘‘Kind Friends!” 
—and the townsfolk receive the gracious 
sentences with mute sympathy. She wheels 
half round. “Teachers!”—and the con- 
ventional words of gratitude take on a 
new meaning. ‘“Schoolmates!”—and the 
boys and girls before her rise in a body 
to receive her good wishes for the future. 
She turns again more slowly. ‘Beloved 
Classmates!”—and they surge to their 
feet, as with a little catch in her voice 
she binds them close as a class with words 
of joy for the past, hope for the future, 
and, for their lives together, a farewell. 


Handing Out the Diplomas 


S SHE takes her seat there falls the 
pi hush that means more than applause. 
After a moment the distinguished alumnus 
from the city steps forward to present the 
diplomas. 

In a few words he tells these youth- 
ful Seniors of the future and of how 
their school life may further and enhance 
opportunity. Then he walks gravely to 
the little table, takes from it the pile of 
diplomas, and faces the expectant group 
of youth. He hunts till he finds the little 
roll for the Valedictorian. At her name 
she steps forward, and, as she takes her 
diploma from his hand, there rings out the 
pent-up applause of a moment ago. With 
the sound of each successive name a boy 
or girl grasps one of the long-coveted 
parchments. At last the man’s hands are 
emptied. 

And now, while the audience stands, 
the white-haired clergyman comes forward 
and gives to all a Benediction ——A _ pause. 
Then the band blares out, and the on- 
rush of admiring friends and_ relatives 


surges round the Graduates. It is all 
over. 
All over. There have been no caps and 


gowns, no pompous mayors, no glittering 
epigrams, no elaborate eeremonies. It has 
all been humble and perhaps a little prim! 
tive. Yet through this very simplicity and 
lack of sophistication it has achieved its 


dignity. They will drift far apart. A 
few—a very few—will go to college; some 
will mingle in the swirl of great cities; 
more will live on humbly here in their 
native village. If the Country Academy 


has fitted them for all these things, it has 
done its work well. 
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The perfect sound repro- 
duction which established 
the supremacy of 






between the Phonograph 


reproducing point. 


This is the point that conveys the sound 
from the Record to the audience. 


the Edison instead of a metallic, nasal tone. 


ne i en 
point is not a “‘point, 
it travels in the groove or thread of the 


is no scratching, no harshness and practically no wear on 
either the reproducing point or the Record. 

That is why Fdison Records retain their sweet musical 
tones for years. 
investment that brings a lifetime of enjoyment. 


whatever price you wish to pay, from 





at $200.00. 


regular Edison Standard Records, which render every kind 
of selection of the usual length, and Edison Amberol Records, 


originally meant to be played. 


your own home. 








National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


‘93 HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
Look for The Foxall Stores 


They are in nearly 3000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY, GREENLEAF & LEON STS. AND ROGERS AVE.. BOSTON, MASS. 
5°. WATER ST... CHICAGO. ILL LAKE ST., TORONTO, CANADA 
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“Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


lies in the point of contact : 





and Record—the sapphire : 





And right 
here is the secret, the perfect lifelike tone of ;: 

But this is not the only feature of the i 
sapphire reproducing point. The sapphire}: 
but a “‘button,’’ and ; 


Record with a minimum of friction. ‘There } 


that is why your Edison Phonograph is an : 


There is an Edison Phonograph at : 





the Gem at $12.50 to the Amberola : 


Every Edison Phonograph of every type ‘plays both the 


which play twice as long, rendering all longer selections as_ 
The Edison is the instrument } 
that gives you the very best of all kinds of entertainment in {i 


A Postage Stamp 


Puts the 


"RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 


Fete Gestew elesrit= 





OU see here an Electric Suction 

Cleaner which weighs but fez pounds 

instead of sixty. The “RicumMonp” Suc- 
tion Cleaner enables you now, for the first ha 
time, to clean by electricity, without 
lugging a sixty or eighty pound ma- 
chine from room to room—up and 
down stairs. It represents as great an 
advance over heavy weight vacuum 
cleaners as these cleaners represented 
over brooms. For it is the only really 
portable Suction Cleaner. 











Manufactured Exclusively for 
THE “Ricumonp” SALES CO., by 


THE MS¢Crum-HowELt Co. 
Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City 


FIVE FACTORIES: 


Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, Conn.— 
One at Racine, Wis.—One at Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of “Ricuhmonp” Boilers and 
Radiators; “Ricumonp” Enameled Ware, Bath 
Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories; -Ricumonp” Suds 
Makers, “Rickmonp” Concealed Transom 
Lifts and ‘“Ricumonp” Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plants. 


Anyone Who Can Afford Brooms, Can 
Now Afford the Best Suction Cleaner Made 


All that any Vacuum Cleaner or Suction Cleaner can do, the 
“RicHMoNnD” <loes. And it does, besides, some things which zo other 











machine can do. 


You can, for example, use the “RicHMonp" Suction Cleaner with or 
without the hose. The hose attachment slides off or on with the same 
ease that your foot slides into an easy slipper. 


Slip on the hose, and the ten pound “RicHMonD” with its six special 
cleaning tools (all furnished without extra cost), cleans hangings, 
bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats, underneath radi- 
It is also supplied with a special attachment for 
hair drying and pillow renovat- 


books, 


walls, 
ators, furniture, etc. 


ing, etc. 

Slip off the hose and you have 
a floor machine which weighs 
no more than a common carpet 
sweeper. The everyday work of 
rug and carpet cleaning—of clean- 
floors, 





















ing hardwood floors, tile 
bathrooms, hearths, porches, etc., can 
be done either with or without hose. 


A Postage Stamp 
the Only Cost 


required to put this ten pound cleaner 
in your home. Just send us your 
name and address, and we will have 
delivered to your door without one 
penny of expense to you—without 
obligation of any kind—a guaran- 
teed “RicHmonb” Suction Cleaner. 
You can prove for yourself in 
your own home, just what this will 
do for you. 

But write today and we will in 
clude with our reply, a handsome illus 
trated booklet. 


The “Ricumonp” Sales Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 


160 P Broadway, New York City 
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One Bottle of 


Dioxogen 


Really Equals 
Two of Ordinary 
Peroxide 


IOXOGEN, the Pure Perox- 

ide of Hydrogen, is not only 

more efficient and more pleas- 
ant to use than ordinary peroxide, but it 
is also more economical—a case where +¢he 
best 1s really the cheapest. 

Dioxogen is from 25% to 50% stronger than ordinary perox- 

ide, which means that when you dilute Dioxogen (as you do 
for nearly every purpose) you use less Dioxogen and add 
trom 25% to 50% more water. You do the diluting yourself 
and don’t pay tor the water. The Dioxogen bottles hold 4, more 
(large size Y, more) than the corresponding sizes of ordinary peroxide; this 
means that when you buy Dioxogen, in addition to the greater strength and 
purity, you get //, more in quantity, Considering the advantages of both the 
greater strength and the greater quantity, one bottle of Dioxogen w/// 
actually do as much and last as long as two bottles of ordinary peroxide. 
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Of even greater importance than Dioxogen economy is Dioxogen 
purity. Dioxogen has no disagreeable odor or bitter taste; it contains no 
acetanilid; acetanilid makes ordinary peroxide taste bitter and smell rank. 


The Oakland | 
Chemical Co. | 
80 Front St., New York : | 


Check one of the following : ‘ ain , . » ‘ , ‘ ; : . 
: No toilet tab e, no home emergency outht, 1s complete without Dioxogen. It is a necessity for the proper cleansing of 


the mouth and teeth, excellent for the complexion and to relieve sunburn, delightful for use after shaving, a protection from 1n 





fection in cuts and wounds, and a prompt and safe relief in many other simple and serious emergencies of every-day life. 
Over 36,0 drug dealers sell Dioxogen wer asked for To get Dioxogen you must a/zays ask for it by name; if you ask for 
1’ the dealer has a perfect right to sell you ordinary peroxide of any kind or make, he expects you to know all 
f u to ask for them by name Reputable dealers do not offer *‘something just as good as’’ or 
en advertised articles are asked for, even though they can sometimes make more profit on another kind. 
v what you want and insist upon Dioxogen. You can buy Dioxogen from your dealer in 3 sizes (5 4 02., 
5c.) or if you wish to try Dioxogen before b 1ying 


Write for Free Trial Bottle and Booklet 5° ‘°° hives Gees te oa 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 80 Front St., New York 
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